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O vor the merry days of Robin Hood, 
When, in the bonny greeuwood, lords and ladies 


seemly groups, — 
Distinct, yet mingling, like the one in music, 
In one full strain of social harmony. ~~. - “~ 
fitea, while the State tnd tage eae na 

High feats of chivalry were. orsala, ~~ 

And hanter-deeds of daring; were tole > 
Tales that Beccacio’s self might Listen to; 


While in their bower, the rover sade ieee <3 i 


Might safely sigh and vow, ir ae 
Drown'd in the music of the 
The lively vic, or the mellow horn, 


May, in’s unpaid- for-chatiot; 
Roll on to snug insolvency. 


do at or ths tne shanti Wie come 
Can transmute into gold whate’er | like 

On earth, in alr, or water; while a banquet 
Is ever spread before me, in a hall 

Ot heaven's own building, perfumed with the breath 
Of neture’s self, and ringing to the sounds 

Of her own choristers. 


The Norwood Gipeey 
Is, in my mind, a princess to the thing 

That fashion forms of tawdry shreds and patches, ; 4 
To live a dull automaton; and die . 

Of love—of me: ? 


+ sie inet tweeted 
Mr at a apna dwergs dae 
Of Norwood lineage, if my search could find 
See: wan ntecp ealinns hod satisehea 
allsimplicity. *Twassucha one 
pot a gg pope areal 
If that your leisure serve to Hear the tale. 
x. 
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Gad wae the we and al eaten, 









































Fresh from plough to guide the . 
Or lead our armies on to victory. * wi ES x 

























Toi echnical se Nel y . 
The sweetest in the forest, roused me ta : . 
To meet the brisk good morrow of the réd breast, 

Peering and fiodding at my flowery easement, =% 




















REMINISCENCES OF A JURIS-CONSULT. 





M. —au reyoir, 
I saw her soon again, you may suppose, 
And often too; and when the summer came, 
And brought its bot vacation, and the city 
Went out of town, to mountains, caves, and springs, 
I got my furlough too, went to M 
We walk’d and talk’d, rode, sat, and read together; ® 
But "twas some time ere her accomplishments 
Peep’d one by one, upon me from the veil 


Bec tans bong or nen: Sh ha ed 

Her father’s well Mla Tbraiiy with profit, 

And could talk charmingly. we 
too, passably, and dancé With ° 

auch Toe mature well, and studied flowers, 

Which was enough, alone, to love her for, 

Yet was she knowing in al! needie work, 


And shone in dairy and in kitchen too, 
As in the pariour:—To conclude, I loved her. 





Reader, didst ever go a gypseying? 
I do not mean @ic-nic-ing, with a party 
Foolish and formal—but with wife and children, 
Or a few true dear friends; choosing a spot 
Pit for your gypsey camp, with fountain near, 
Flowers, birds, and breezes, shade and ¢olitude; 
There, for a day to pass the happy bours, 
Giving free scope to nature—it is worth 
An age of city life. Go, prithee, try it; 
And if you are unmarried, I'll engage, 
Provided he or she be there you love, 
You'll not be single quite another year, 
*T was so with me—I might have hem'd and ha’d 
From year to year, breaking a poor girl's heart 
With ‘hope deferr’d’ and wasting my fresh youth 
With fears of folding doors and ate mantels. 

> . ~* 


. 
We went a gypseying, and—I am married. 
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Soon after the events narrated in my first tale, 

1 was one morning applied to by a merchant of 
eminence, who had heard of the success of my 
former exertions in the case of Miss Beltravers. 
His case, according to his own statement, was one 
in which no talent short of intuition seemed likely 
to withstand the probabilities of the cause, if 
supported by even @ moderate proportion of 
perjury. The facts:were these—a promissory 
note for the sum of. $5,000, payable nine months 
after date, had been presented to him for pay- 
ment on the preceding day by a Jew merchant, 
of no very high reputation for honesty, although 
enjoying the character of a very rich man. The 
Israelite alluded to was the indorser of the note, 
which was made payable to the order of another 
of the tribe named Manasseh Mordecai, who had 
endorsed it to Aaron Myers the holder“ without 
recourse.” The note and signature were so 
perfect an imitation of the riting of Mr. 
Philson (my client,) that. but for his bill book, 
together with his consciousness of having given 
no note of that amount at that time, he himself 
might have been deceived. He had called on 
Mordecai and to his utter surprise, the fellow 
seemed indignant at the imputation conveyed by 
the question of what note that was that he had 
to Myers, and asserted that it had been 
sven a balance of account between them. 
ini there had been an account 
fecai and my client, he said that 
» buf that it had been settled about 
ore the date of the note. Under 
these circumstanees in justice to my own cha- 
racter, I could not but explain to my client the 
difficulty of disproving the allegations of the 
claimant and his friend, if the crime of perjury 
was no obstacle in their pursuit of gain, but at 
the same time alluded to the chances of a skilful 
cross. examination and the probability that a 

¢ : 











prepared falsehood might let in the beams of 
truth through some crevice in its ill compacied 
tissue. Naturally irritated at the insult. of de- 
manding payment of a forged paper, Philson 
(after the manner of clients) swore that he would 
give twice the sum to counsel rather than pay a 
cent to such scoundréls as Mordecai and Myers. 
In token of his sincerity he left a bank note of a 
very respectable amount on my table, as a re- 
tainer, with instructions to take defence to the 
action which would no doubt be instituted. Al- 
though very doubtful as to the result, I placed 
much reliancé on the efficacy of a rapid and ju- 
dicious system of cross-questioning, and upon 


_ the examination of the books of the plaintiff and 


of Mordecai. . In due course an action was en- 
tered and in a very short time the case was had 
for trial, it being the wish of Mr. Philson to ter- 
minate as soon as possible the irritating state of 
uncertainty under which he was suffering during 
es «Set. The trial commenced 

| a Saturday morning’ and the counsel of the 
plaintiff, having Myers on one side and Mordecai 
on thé other, opened the case by stating that the 
note in question was given for a quantity of sugar 
and coffee purchased by Philson from Mordecai, 
which goods were delivered to draymen who 
brought an order from Philson to receive them. 
At this statement my client lost All patience and 
spoke and gesticulated so violently, as he Jeaned 
over to me to whisper “its a d—d lie,” that he 
drew from the bench a reproof for the intempe- 
rate exhibition of his feelings,a gentle one, how- 
ever, as the gravity of the court was scarcely 
proofagainst so natural a “ plea” to the learned 
counsel’s“‘declaration.”” The plaintiff then called 
Manasseh Mordecai as a witness to prove the 
handwriting of the.defendant, and after a strenu- 


ous effort on my part to have him rejected as @ 


' 


witness, as being covertly a party in interest, he 
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was sworn. Perhaps my natural-bias in favour 
of my client and his case Thay have warped my 
judgment, but from his first appearance in the 
witness box, I felt assured that there was a fraud 
which by sufficient caution might be discovered. 
Under the examination of the plaintiff's counsel 
he proved as usual the signature to the note, 
which he said was written by Philson in his 
(Mordecai’s) counting house, and that it was 
passed in the course of business to Myers. On 
commencing the cross examination I asked if he 
knew the handwriting of Philson. _Witness—O, 
yes, to be shure, I seen him write hish name at 
my desk. 

Q. For what was this note given? 

W. O for cauffee and shugar to be shure! 
what 1 sold him. 

Q. Where did you deliver these goods ? 

W. To de traymen ash he shent mit an order. 

Q. Where is this order? 

W. Oh, dat ish lost! mein Gott, vat ish de use 
to keep such tings. 

Here 1 demanded the books of the witness 
which 1 had subpenaed. On examining the 
original entries I thought the charges, which 
were always at the bottom of a page; seemed 
crowded in, and detected a roughness on the 
paper as if perhaps the words had been written 
with pencil two or three times,to try whether 
they could be gotten in, and then carefully rubbed 
out. In the Journal a similar uneasy.and cramp- 
ed appearance seemed to characterise the entries 
of this transaction, and in both books as well as 
in the Ledger, there was a slight shade. of differ- 
ence in the colour of the ink. These to be sure 
were trifles, but desperate as our seemed, 
I intended to pres¥ them on the jury Ww th every 
other circumstance that might militate against 


the credibility of the witness. “Who made these © 
entries,” asked I, wishing to trace the matter” 


farther. 

W. O dat schoundrel Moses, dat was mein 
glark, vat robbed me of five huntert taalers. 

Q. Where is he now ? 

W. O | wish I could find out, de schelm. 

After a close examination the answers to 
‘which were in a sort of Jewish German, that I 
cannot adequately express on paper, I foubd 
that the rascality and cunning of the fellow was 
more than a match for my professional acuteness. 
Seeing the note lying before mé I half uncon- 
sciously took it up, and holding it bétween my 
eye and the light, found the name of the paper- 
maker in water-mark, but could discover no 
date, which if subsequent to that of the note 
would have of course detected the fraud which I 
strongly suspected. The hour of adjournment 
having arrived, the further hearing of the case 
was postponed till the Monday morning following, 
and the counsel on both sides began to select their 
papers from the various documents on the table 
and to return them to their professional satchels. 
While thus occupied 1 casually recollected that 
’ aad seen an advertisement of a man of the same 


“Dame with that in the water mark of the note, 
_ who informed “ his friends and the public,” that 





he had just commenced the business of paper- 
making. Upon this slight foundation I conceived 
that I might rest an argument, (if argument a 
fact so self evident could be called) that should 
expose the latent villany of the unprincipled 
et ane accomplice. As soon as ‘the 
of the case were safely lodged i in my fire 
proof chest, 1 sprang into my gig, and two hours 
found me in the paper mill of Mr. P——. Hav- 
ing explained my business, I asked when he be- 
gan to make paper, and if he could identify his 
own manufacture; the first question he answered 
very satisfactorily, the first sheet made by him 
was at least five months subsequent to the date 
of the note, and his machimery was not it 
operation till a few weeks before that time, 
consequently upward of three months after the 
apparent date of the note. To the second in- 
quiry his answer was as full as the former, he 
thought he could distinguish his own paper from 
that of other manufacturers, especially as there 
was no other paper maker of that name that. he 
had ever heard of, but was able to put that mat- 
ter to an infallible test, by bringing with him his 
moulds with which the water mark in the tone’ 
must correspond. After thanking him for his 
apparent. interest in the subject, I left him en- ~ 
joining it on him to be punctual in his attendance 
with his moulds at my office, at an hour which I 
naméd. Those only who know the self compla- 
cence of a professional man at the changed as- 
pect of a very cloudy case, which alteration he 
feels due solely to his own ingenuity and acute- 
ness, can appreciate my feelings on my return 
totown. But fair as the prospect was, the cau- 
tion which is a necessary congequence of that 
free intercourse with the meaner parts of human 
nature which our profession produces, curbed 
the exuberance of imy satisfaction, by pointing 
‘vut the possibilities yet intervening between us 
and success; the water mark might not corres- 
pond with the moulds, and there might be ano- 
ther manufacturer of paper here or elsewhere 
named “ P——.”” Unwilling to make my client 
a participant in the deep disappointment which 
the 6yer clouding-of this fair horizon must pro- 
duce, I did not touch upon this, but directed him 
to press those witnesses, who were to testify to 
the very doubtful character of Mordecai, to be 
punctually present at the’ of court on 
Monday. As soon as he had gone, ! took up the 
papers of the case to review the testimony, notes 
of which I had taken as usual, and to endeavour 
to found a plausible argument on some discre- 
pancies in the evidence. While unfolding the 
bundle for this purpose, there fell out a Jetter 
directed to M. Mordecai, Esqg., which was open; 
what was my surprise to read the following -— 
G—, Sept.-19, 18—, 
Your last 1 got with its dirty little enclosure, 
Do you think you old screw that I am to be mum 
for that, when I icnow enough to bottle you and 
old Myers in the stone jug. See you do better 
this time, or by the bones of the patriarchs all 








Send me a cool five hundred by the 


. 

















bearer, or Philson shall know all. Yours as it 


may happen, M. Y. 
Glad to the soul to have such a clue to the 


scene of villany to which the writer of this note 
was privy, I instantly obtained a warrant and 
taking with me the most intelligent of our con- 
stables, set off in pursuit of “ M. Y.” who}! 
doubted not was the fugitive clerk of Mordecai. 
So indeed it proved ; being hidden by a luxuriant 
thorn hedge we were able to make the arrest with 
somuch promptness that our prisoner entirely lost 
his self possession, which sometimes makes a de- 
tected rogue so difficult to manage. As it was, the 
skill of my companion soon elicited from the hopes 
or the fears of his captive the details of the scheme 
of wickedness which my lucky discovery had 
enabled me.to detect and thwart. The plan had 
been laid a few weeks before the application to 
Philson for payment of the forged note, which 
was written by Mordecai and signed by Myers, 
who were to share the spoil, the false entries in 
the books were made by our prisoner, and the 
plan of writing with pencil was adopted as I had 
supposed. On our arrival in town the culprit 
gave the required security to answer the charge, 
and was prevailed on to remain in concealment 
-until the hour when his testimony should be re- 
quired. When the court met, the plaintiff's 
counsel havicg concluded his case, the opening 
for the defendant was next in order. In very 
moderate terms, though unequivocally, I denied 
all knowledge of the note and plainly asserted 
that it had been forged by some one, though with- 
out a direct charge against the plaintiff or his 
witness. My friendly paper maker was in at- 
tendance with his moulds, which were, however, 
concealed, as I wished that detection should flash 
on the guilty without the least chance of escape 
or eguivocation. The evidence of P—— was 
decisive—he stated that his first paper was made 
at a period about five months subsequent to the 
date of the forged instrument, that the paper on 
which it was written was of his own manufacture, 
we fact he conclusively established by apply- 
the spurious note upon the bars-and letters 
his mould, when the c~incidence was perfect. 
Ties far although a forgery was fully proved, 
the criminals were not identified by the evidence, 
notwithstanding the jury could have no doubt as 
to the perpetrators of the fraud. To perfect the 
chain of evidence [ had the fugitive clerk in 
waiting m an adjoining room, and the consterna- 
tion of the plaintiff and his perjured witness was 
indescribable, when in answer to my call, their 
accomplice, whom they thought bribed to silence, 
appeared in the witness box to unfold the history 
of their iniquity. ‘The judges leaned forward in 
their seats, the spectators pressed on the jury to 
hear the details of a plot so entirely and une- 
qtivocally exposed, and the respectable counsel 
of the plaintiff, glowing with scorn and indigna- 
tion, dashed down the papers on the desk before 
him, and began “ 1 trust no man dare seppose”— 
“ Say nothing, Mr. L——,’interrupted the pre- 
siding judge, “no man that knows you, would 
dream of your participation in such an atrocious 
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scheme, or that suspecting any unfairness you 
would lend the sanctién of your character to dis- 
honour or dishonesty.” Overcome by this well 
merited public testimony to his unspotted repu- 
tation, the worthy old man, covering his face with with 
his hands, left the court, as the jury, by acclama- 
tion, rendered their verdict for the defendant. I 
was scarcely able to retain my gravity when 
Mr. P——, the paper maker, established the date 
of the paper of the forged note; glancing round 
at that moment at the anxiously. eager counte- 
nance of my client, who sat rather behind me, _ 
the comical medley of satisfaction, gratitude, 
apprehension and astonishment depicted on his 
features was almost irresistible.. It must be re- 
membered that he was as ignorant as the oppo- 
site party of my plan of defence, up to the very 
instant when he found his case fully made out. 
When the verdict was rendered, and we were 
leaving the court room, he burst from fifty con- 
gratulating friends, and was actually about to 
embrace me in open court; foiled .in his affec- 
tionate intent by my sudden retreat from his ex- 
tended arms, he seized my hand and squeezing 
itasina vice, s shook it so violently as to threaten 
dislocation of “the shoulder, when having thus 
vented his satisfaction on me he turned to the 
crowd, and with a face beaming with triumph, 
reciprocated the pressure of fifiy hands held out 
to wish him joy. -The villains, Mordecai and 
Myers, were soon after convicted and sentenced 
to the punishment of. their crime, upon the evi- 
dence of Moses who was suffered to escape. 
How the important letter came among my papers 
1 never discovered, but presume that in the con- 
fusion of papers on the desk at the commence- 
ment of the trial, it must have been taken out by 
Mordecai, and have accidentally fallen into the 
folds of some papers of mine which were alsothere. 
This.case was to me of considerable import- 
ance, for my warm hearted client, beside press- 
ing on me a noble fee,and on my wife an elegant 
tea service, found opportunity to employ me on 
behalf of several of his foreign correspondents. 
Among the recollections of my professional la- 
bours, | scarce remember any incident which 
afforded me so much satisfaction as this full de- ° 
tection and exposure of villany. 8. 


[ae 
MYSTERIOUS NUMBERS. 


AL those mysterious things we observe in 
numbers come tg. nothing upon this very ground ; 
because number imitself is nothing, has not todo 
with nature, but is merely of human imposition, 
amere sound: for example, when I cry “one 
o’clock, two o'clock, three o'clock,” that is but 
one division of time; the time itself goes on, and 
it had been ail one in nature if those hours had 
been called nine, ten and eleven. So when they 
say the seventh son is fortunate, it means no- 
thing ; for if-you count from the seventh back- 
wards, then the first is the seventh : siete: not 
he likewise fortunate ? 
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wore hoth. Unt? 
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MONOMANIA. 


It is now conceded that a person may be insane on a particular subject of thought or feeling, and yet be perfectly collected 
and consistent on all other topics and common affairs of life. Such a state is called Monomania. 


Jovnnxan op Law. 





~——— 


THERE is one passion in the human breast, and 
but one, which seems to be universal; a passion 
which with greater or less intensity is felt by all, 
of ewery sex, and every clime. There are some 
who <ppear inaccessible to the promptings of 
ambition, the soul darkening thirstings of re- 
venge, or the sordid allurements of gold; but 
who is there can truly say he has never loved? 
Of its kind or quality we say nothing; the fact of 
its unbounded influence is what we now assert. 
He on whose nod the fate of empires is depend- 
ing, and he who is the servant of servants—he 
whose comprehensive mind includes the past and 
present, and dives deep into the veiled mysteries 
of the future, and he whose whole stock of know- 
ledge contains not a single well defined idea, all 
bow to the influence of a passion, which, when 
pure, comes nearest to the feeling which makes 
heaven what it is, of any thing that belongs to 
earth, and which when unholy, burns with a 
flame exceeded in fierceness, only by those to 
which it drags the guilty victims, who cherish its 
unhallowed fires. Our desires and our hopes 
were not given us to be thrown away or de- 
spised; nor were the passions of our natures 
implanted so deep, only tu be rooted up and de- 
stroyed. He who created them has furnished 
the meang of their lawful indulgence; but wo be 
to him who suffers the servant to obtain the 
ascendancy, who allows himself to become the 
slave of feelings which were bestowed by heaven 
to minister to his happiness, when properly con- 
trolled, but a source of unmixed bitterness, when 
permitted to run riot and unchecked. Though 
exiled from heaven, our passions, like the fallen 
spirits still retain the traces of their lofiy origin 
on their brow, and if less pure than in Paradise, 
may be still subservient to the noblest purposes, 
if controlled by those rules which he who cannot 
err has prescribed. Love like the vine, must 
have something around which its tendrils can 
twine, to sustain it in its upward course, and 
enable it to keep clear of the stains and pollu- 
tions of earth; but the mind*which is deeply en- 
gaged in the pursuit of wealth or of honour, or 
any other faramount object, can never lend this 
support, or feel the deepest, purest emotions of 
love. The individual may not be superior to the 
approach of the passion, but with him it is a se- 
condary object—temporary it may be as the 
lightning’s flash, and perhaps to others as fatal, 

but never to him. Two master passions cannot 
exist at once in the same bosom; one must and 
will exclude the other.. Never, perhaps, is it so 
difficult to distinguish which of two passions has 











the ascendancy, as when the mind is occupied 
with feelings of love and religion. Both are deep, 
delightful, and engrossing; both speak of, and 


are related to heaven and happin ; both are 
purifying and tranquillizing, and lead us to desire 
the highest welfare of others;—so intimately 
blended are they, that the love of a pure and no- 
ble-hearted woman is religion, and her religion 
is love. No wonder that mortals should some- 
times mistake in this matter, and if error, (error 
if this can be called,) is ever forgiven, surely on 
this point it will not be denied. 

It is'a fact well known, that’ intense reflection 
on any subject, without frequent diversions of 
the mind, will produce a kind of mental aliena- 
tion in reference to that subject; and by nothing 
is this first stage of insanity more frequently in- 
duced, than by the all controlling passion of love. 
Persons of leisure, of sensitive, deep and delicate 
feeling, with an inclination to a, melancholic 
temperament, are the most liable to suffer from - 
this cause; and almost every one can remember 
instances where undiverted passion has produced 
this effect. : 

A few years since*! was acquainted with an 
individual of this class: a gentleman in the prime 
of life, reserved and sedate in his appearance, of 
interesting manners, with a strong and vigorous 
mind, well educated, and well acquainted with 
literary and scientific topics; and capable of 
writing or speaking with elegance and effect. A 
person who saw him only occasionally; might 
have known him for years without suspecting a 
flaw in his reasoning powers; it was only those 
who saw him at ail times, that witnessed his fits 
of mental abstraction, and caught the glimpses 
of mental aberration which at such hours could 

be discovered, that painfully felt there was one 
passion before which the mightiest intellect is 
powerless as that of an infant. Possessed of 
competence, and when I knew him, surrounded 
by friends, to the superficial observer he seemed 
to enjoy life’s pleasures almost without alloy ; 
and it may truly be said he did enjoy much, for 
even the mysterious passion which had gained 
such an ascendancy over him; had not in the 
least soured the kindly flow of~ his feelings, nor 
induced him to cast the other blessings of God 
behind him—to curse God, and die. Professional 
business, and congeniality of sentiment on many 
subjects, brought us much together ;- by degrees 
the reserve he showed on all subjects connected 
with his infirmity of mind—for of the fact, strange 
as it may seem, he was fully sensible, vanished, 
and he gave me the following sketch of the cir- 
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cumstances attending the origin and progress of 
a passion, which, hopeless as it willbe seen it 
was, it was evident he still cherished in the 
depths of his heart. Two things only, the name 
of the individual, and the reason why from the 
first his affections for her were doomed to run to 
waste, he declined disclosing, and the subject was 
rauch too delicate a one for me to urge, when he 
whose to be silent. 

It was a beautiful moonlight evening in June, 
and after a day of professional labour, J was in- 
dulging myself in a ramble in the shadowed 
walks of the garden, and enjoying the quiet Jux- 
ury of feeling such an hour is 80 well calculated 
to inspire.—The silver light lay piled on the 
dark heavy masses of feliage in the neighbouring 
wood—fire-flies were flashing like orient gems in 
the shadowy recesses—the last sweet notes of the 
wood-robin’s song were dying with a melancholy 
Cadence on the ear as they blended with the low 
murmurs of a gistant waterfall—and with emo- 
tions which scarcely belong to earth, I was tra- 
cing the green walks on which the moonbeamns 
fell through the leafy branches, furnishing a 
carpet of. splendid mosaic, when my steps were 
arrested by the image of my friend, who, leaning 
against the trunk of 4 tree and motionless as a 
statue, was gazing into the dark blue heavens 
upon that bright star, which alone, at times 

seems disposed to dispute with the queen of night 
the empire of the skies. He stood for some mi- 
nutes—then murmured in a low voice—* Spirit 
of _my loved and glorious one, thou art the light 
of that beautiful star—I can hear the sweet tones 
of thy voice as thou lookest,down upon me from 
thy heaven of stars—oh, that I were one of them, 
that I could rise to thee, and, mortality’s clouded 
garments forgotten, mingle my light with thine!” 

In attempting to withdraw unobserved, 1 made 
a false step, which caught the attention of my 
friend, who immediately joined me, and putting 
his arm in mine, we continued our walk. 

“I cannot bring myself to believe,” said my 
friend, breaking a silence of some moments, 
“that the spirits of those we have loved, when 
removed from earth, are inattentive to the +hap- 
piness of those who shared their affections while 
here; andyf the virtuous and the pure shall shine 
as stars in the firmament, and one star must differ 
from another in glory, then she, the first of the 
beautiful and the good, must from yonder gem 
of the sky watch over one who can never, no 
never forget her.” 

“Your conclusion appears to be a just one,” 
I replied, “and I should be gratified to know 
more of one who had the power of mntorenting 
your feelings so deeply.” 

He stopped saddenly, mused an instant, then 
said— ; 


a 

“ Yes, I see now I haye been speaking para- 
bles to you, but you shail hear all—all that I dare 
think or speak, even when there are none but 
the stars to listen. A number of years since,” 
he contioned, “a young girl, an orphan, friend- 
less and unprotected, came into the neighbour- 
hood in which I then lived. 1 shall call her Mary, 






for that is a name | love, as it conveys to my 
mind much that is pure, and much that is lovely. 
There is another name, one tbat it is impossible 
for me to forget—one that I never see, or hear, 
without considering it almost as a personal appeal 
—a name burnt in upon my hearf—and one that 
carries-with it a gush of feeling, a thrill of emmo- 
tion, which no other word will ever produce— 
but that name I must not speak. Mary soon 
won the friendship of those with whom she asso- 
ciated; and I admired and knew I admired the 
nobleness of heart, the independence of mind, 
and the modest unaffected frankness with which 
she expressed the feelings of her pure bosom. I 
had not the most distant idea of love. My Teel- 
ings were rather those of pity for her destitufe 
situation; at least 1 imagined the interest I felt 
for her, sprung from that source; for I had not 
» then learned that the godlike emotion of pity, is 
so nearly allied to love, and that they so melt into 
each other as to render it difficult to determine 
where one terminates, and the other commences, 
Mary was a beautiful giri—her high open fore- 
head, over which her dark hair clustered like 
shadows over snow, bore the impress of mind ; 
and in the fathomless depths of her speaking eyes, 
all the changes of her soul, whether of joy or 
gladness—the playful witcheries of a girl of six- 
teen, or the sober musings, and saddened recol- 
lections of her young years, for even she was 
sometimes sad—could be as distinctly traced as 
the shadows of the light clouds over the mirrored 
surface of the lake. I saw all this and was in- 
terested, but still I dreamt not of love; and it was 
apparently accident, that revealed the real na- 
ture of my feelings towards her.—lt was the 
afternoon of a warm pure summer day—my 
young sister and myself were in the jibrary en- 
gaged in examining a volume of new prints, when 
a light footstep was heard on the stairs, and Mary 
entered. As she and my sister were on the most 
intimate terms, and saw each other daily, ber 
entrance excited no surprise ;— Mary, you are 
ill, said my sister as she led her to a chair near 
the table. ‘A little so to-day, but I shall be well - 
to-morrow ;’ was the reply of the fair girl; but 
the firs® glance convinced -me that hope was 
futile. The fever flush was already on her cheek, 
‘yet she still smiled and was cheerful. She seated 
herself between us, but a sigh showed she was 
sick at heart—her hand was lying on the table, 
and J laid mine upon it—our eyes met, a tear was 
trembling on the long lashes of hers, and the tu- 
multuous, rapid beating of the heart was felt in 
the gentle pressure of her delicate hand. There 
are times when we liye years in an hgur—when 
the events and changes of a life seem concen- 
trated into a moment—and that moment was one 
of them. Not a word was said by either—l 
would not have broken the spell for the universe. 
That moment 1 cursed the destiny which pre- 
vented my throwing open the doors of my man- 
sion to the fair orphan, as I felt I had uncon- 
sciously those of my heart. Bitter, inéxpressibly 
bitter, were the feelings that rushed over my 








mind as the sweet delirium passed away—those 
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feelings have sometimes since then swept over 
me with a whirlwind’s force, and I never. think 
of them, ¢ven now, without"a shudder. Mary 
was dangerously ill, but she survived to feel 


grateful for the kindness of her friends, and to 


convince me ofwhat pertiaps I was unwilling to 
believe, that I was not always to. remain insensi- 
ble to love. But with all my depth of affection, 
my fervency of passion, from niy heart I can say 
I was not selfish. That-she could ever be mine, 
I knew from the first moment was impossible, 
and Mary knew it too—the gulf that separated 
us was as impassable as perdition ; and whenever 
we met, and when we parted, it was as a brother 
and sister—nothing more. I never asked htr— 
I never asked myself whether she loved me— 
whether in the hidden depths of her heart I re- 
ceived the homage, I may say adoration, her 
image received in mine ;—it was enough that I 
knew she considéred me her friend, a dear and 
valued friend; and as_1 desired nothing more 
than her happiness, so 1 asked no boon but a 
friendship such as hers—Mary soon left us for 
a distant part of the country, but for years she 
was my correspondent ; and I can safelysay, that 
of the few green spots in my desert of life, none 
are fresher and brighter than those hours which 
were thus conscrated te an interchange of the 
best and purest affections of the heart, with that 
lovely girl. Rosseat' somewhere says, that if a 
woman enters into a correspondence with 2 man 
she is lost—but Rosseau’s. Eloises were not like 
Mary. Her letters were a transcript of. ber 
mind—spotless, elevated, and beautiful, and I 
often found myself dwelling on those parts of 

- them that rélated to ourselves, treasuring up the 
affectionate promptings of her heart, and admi-- 
ring the confiding delicacy and warmth of her 
feelings and expression, and her frank, generous, 
and unaffected manner. Surely there is an in- 
visible bond of sympathy—something taore subtle 
than the alleged affinities of animal magnetism— 
which binds together the hearts of those that 
love—a bond which a word, a look, a letter, can 
cause to reverberate with thrilling effect. Mary 
was to be married, and strange as it may seem, 
with all my affection for her, I desired it, because 


I believéd it would add to her happiness.— W hen. 


the event took place I rejoiced at i, for the for- 
tunate youth was one of my earliest friends, and 
deserved the rich prize he received. I shall not 
_ soon forget the day that saw the letters that had 
aceumulated during our correspondence, com- 
mitted to the flames. It was a delightful Sab- 
bath of the spring of the year—the groves were 
covered with their mantle of earliest green— 
roses were’ blushing on their stems beneath my 


witidow—and the air, soft and grateful, was per- . 


fumed with flowers. I was alone, for 1 felt it 
would: have been a-profanation to haye had wit- 
nesses of my feelings. I read her letters over 
again for the last time, not without tears, and a. 
bursting heart. All her kind expressions of at- 
tachment, of hallowed friendship, of passionate, 
pure, and exalted feeling, were all treasured up 
long before, and as the frail memorials perished 








on the glowing coals, I uttered a fervent prayer, 
that the fair writer might receive all the blessings - 
which 1 felt she deserved. I saw Mary some 
months after she was mpcsiad at yarrete aie 
pleasant hours under the roof of my friend; and 
I rejoiced that so nnich of earth’s happiness had 
been reserved for them. | And could Mary have 
forgotten the past?—Ah no, she never forgot, 
nor was there a reason why she should. Our 
farewell was a final one! is it strange that it lives 
im my memory? That-every thing mere 24 
with it should be as-vividly present to 
pirrinsnece bart imac 
kame igre pc angen on 
at parting I saw her hand pressed on her young 
bosom as if to suppress the tumultuous throbbing 
of her heart—when 1 saw tears dimming the 
liquid light Of her dark expressive eyes—when I 
felt the gentle pressure of her hand, and listened 
to her farewell—‘ God bless you !* half breathed, 
and half suppressed by-emotion—words whieh 
may méan nothing at one time, and at another 
speak to the heart in unutterable things—all 
these things and more I can remember ; and can 
I believe that the frienitship and affection of 
other days was forgotten. by her? © 

But Mary is now in heaven; her beautiful 
head has been laid low in the grave {—earth, 
néyer moved but for her, has been_piled‘over the 
fairest of bosoms, and most faithful of shearts ; 
and often, often have I wished, that if the disén- 
thralled are permitted to revisit the earth, to be-~ 
come visible to those whose vision has’ not yet 
been purged from the films of mortality, that her 
shadowy form might once more greet me, that I 
might again hear a voice the music’ tones of 
which I can never forget. And who shall say 1 
have not seen her—that I have not heard her? 
What else are those fleecy, evanescent specks, 
which far away in the blue beayens are visible 
for a moment as the sun sinks from our view in 
the low west, but the spotless robes of ethereal 
visitants, who, their tour of watchfulness on 
earth over those they loved Closed, are now re- 
turning to the skies to give place to other kin- 
dred spirits? What are those myriad eyes of 
heayen but’ guardians; that in thé calm and 
cloudless night look down upon us, scarcely 
brighter, though no longer dimmed by sorrows, 
than when we lingered in their light, ere they 
received their commission in the night watch of 
the sky? And when midnight has silenéed every 
hum of earth—when the beetle has gone to his 
rest—when the zéphyrs have folded their wings 
and are sleeping in the cups of the wild flowers, 
or on the dew covered petals of the earliest roses 
—then do not I hear music of heavyen—tones of 
seraphs—voices 1 well remember, and among 
_tiiém, one, richer, sweeter than them all! Are 
we not conscious at times that the disembodied 
are near us? ~ Who is there that has not been 
wakened from his rest by visits from immortals ? 
Who tbat. has not in the silence of midnight, 
heard and felt the fluttering of ethereal pinions?” 

‘There was a deep earnéstness and 
in his manner that I felt was contagious ; but 7 
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few days after, and have never seen him since, 
nor have I ever Jearned.whether he still lives, 
or has gone to meet his Mary in Heaves Se 
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The following sublime effusion, which we do 
not remember to have read before, and with the 
authorship of which we are entirely‘ onacquaint- 
ed, eliinced to fall into our harids 4.day or two 
since, among other relics of a deceased friend.— 
A fine imagination is tlended with a fervent! 


piety, in reflections like these: 
“ Heavens! what a moment ninst be that, when « 
the last flutter expires ‘on: our lips?“ What-a 
Tell me, ye who are deepest read in 


we borne? What new being do we receive!— 
Whither has-that spark, that unseen, that au-. 
comprehended intelligence fled? Look upon the 
cald, livid ghastly corse that lies ‘before . you !— 
That was but a shell, a gross and earthly cover- 


ing, which held for 1 while the immortal es- 
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THE EVENING PRAYER. 


* Aone, alone !—no other face 
Wears kindred smile, or kindred line; 
And vet they say my mother’s eyes— 
They say my father’s brow is mine: 
And either had rejoiced to see 
The other’s likeness in my face; 
But now it is a stranger's eye 
That finds some long-furgotten trace. 


I heard them name my father’s death, 
His home and tomb alike the wave; 
And I was early taught to weep 
Beside my youthful mother’s grave. 
I wish I could recall one look— 
But only one familiar toue: 
If I had aught of memory, 
I should not feel so all alone. 


My heart is gone beyond the grave, 
In search of love I cannot find, 
Till I could fancy svothing words 
Are whispered by the evening wind. 
i gaze upon the watching stars, 
So clear, so beautiful above, 
Till [ could dream they look on me 
With something of an answering love. 


My mother, does thy gentle eye 

Look from those distant stars on me? 
Or does the wind at evening bear 

A message to thy child from thee? 
Dost thou pine for me, as I pine 

Again a parent’s love to share? 
I often kneel beside thy grave 

And pray to be a sleeper there. 


The vesper bell !—'tis eventide; 
I will not weep, but I will pray— 
God of the fatheriess, ‘tis Thou 
Alone canst be the orphan's stay! 
Earth’s meanest flower, Heaven’s mightiest star, 
Are equal in their Maker's love, 
And I can say, Thy will be done, 
With eyes that fix their hope above.” 





FADED HOURS. 


. 
_— - 


On! for my bright and faded hours,” 
When life was like a summer stream, 
On whose gay banks the virgin flowers 
Blush'd in the morning's rosy beam, 
Or danc’d upon the breeze that bare 
Its store of rich perfume along; 
While the wood-robin poured on air 
The ravishing delights of song! 


The sun looked from his lofty cloud, 
While flowed its sparkling waters fair, 
And went upon his pathway proud, 
And threw a brighter lustre there— 
And smiled upon the golden heaven, 
And on the earth’s sweet loveliness, 
Where light and joy, and song were given, 
The glad and fairy scene to bless! 


Ay, these were bright and joyous hours, 

When youth awoke from boyhood’s dream, 
To see life*s Eden dress’d in flowers, 

While young Hope bask’d in morning’s beam, 
And proffered thanks to heaven above, 

(While glowed his fond and grateful breast,) 
Who spread for him that scene of love, 

And made him so supremely blest! 


That seene of love where hath it gone? 
Where have its charms and beauty sped? 

My hours of youth that o’er me shone— 
Where have their light and splendor fled? - 


Into the silent lapse of years— 
And I am left on earth to mourn; 
And I am left—to drop my tears 
O’er Mem’ry’s lone and icy urn? 


Yet, why pour forth the voice of wail, 
O’er feeling’s blighted coronal ? 
Ere many gorgeous suns shall fail, 
I shall be gathered in my pall! 
Oh! my dark hours on earth are few— 
My hopes are crushed—my heart is riv’n, 
And I shall soon bid life adieu, 
To seek enduring joys in heaven! 





A QUIET RUBBER. 


From the Private Correspondence of an English Lady of Fashion. 


Wuar a sad thing it is that pleasure has its 
end, that we look back, and say, not such things 
are, but such things have been. Well, my love, 
here we are, sixty-two miles from London, and 
a precious resting-place we have. Such society ! 
but altendez, and you shall hear. During the 
first week, the “resident gentry,” consisting of 
the apothecary’s lady, the curate’s family (the 
rector is of course non-resident,) Lady Puffpaste 
(the best of the set, my aunt says, notwithstand- 
ing her bilious tendency, which, you know, is 
vastly disagreeable, as it makes people rather 
ill-natured), and Admiral and Mrs. Flagstaff, 
paid their respects. Mrs. Lloyd (the apotheca- 
ry’s better halt) looks of the description of ladies 
who carry umbrellas, walk in pattens, and hold 
up their petticoats in muddy weather. She talk- 
ed of Mr. Lloyd, and her “ careful comforts” in 
their “‘ sweet cottage home,” expatiated on the 


merits of the Dorking breed of hens, over all 
I 








other birds of the poultry tribe, assured us that 
her turkeys were the fattest in the county, and 
ended.by an apology for Mr. Lloyd’s absence, 
“he was in such demand that day, had two fune- 
rals to attend, thirteen children to vaccinate, se- 
veral ladies to visit on particular business, and 
three patients in cholera;” the little woman 
then fussed out of the drawing-room, hoping that 
we would take “ friendly tea”—Oh! ye gods!— 
“ friendly tea, with her at six”-——one would have 
thought she intended one partaking of the re- 
freshing beverage before dinner—“ the next even- 
ing.”—I like Mrs. Gentle, the curate’s wife, 
better than any one I have seen since we came 
here. She is simple without being vulgar, and 
modest, without a particle of that awkward bash- 
fulness that characterises your half-bred gentry. 
I wish I were a Bishop, and her husband should 
soon have a living, 1 promise you. Lady Puff- 
paste is a tall, sour-visaged dowager of sixty-two, 
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whose blonde and black satin are as exquisite 
and unexceptionable as blonde and black satin 
can be; her voice is keen and cutting; you in- 
voluntarily put your hands to your ears when she 
speaks, lest they should be pierced as with a sti- 
letto ; she looks askance at young ladies, as if she 
suspected they were not what they ought to be ; 
and when she inquired into my musical talent, 
hoped I avoided Moore, and Haynes Bayley, and 
sang only the moral songs of that lady with a 
name like a trombone—you know who I mean— 
she also hinted that there was no socicty in the 
neighbourhood, and hoped we would be select, 
as it behoved people of fortune and family to be. 

Mrs. Flagstaff is a person of a different sort, 
gallops a blood horse, while her husband trots a 
pony, wears a pale blue riding-habit, and leads 
the fox hounds in right gallant style; and if 
put in a passion, dashes right into the middle of 
exclamations that would tint my paper still more 
coleur de rose, if | repeatedthem. ‘The Admiral 
comes under the denomination of “ a nice little 
man; he is prinky and particular in all things, 
with a low whispering voice, a tender step, as if 
he were afraid of hurting the carpet, or the car- 
pet hurting him, and is marvellously particular 
about the tie of his shoe-strings and cravat. 1 
had forgotten his son, the young Flagstaff, 2 most 
disagreeable animal, putting one much in mind 
of the last new ape they got at the Zoological 
Gardens. Now Emmeline, this is none of my 
usual similies which you used to say are as like 
as Mr. T’s portraits are to their original, resem- 
bling them in nothing except being merely men 
and women. Our young hero’s arms, if extend- 
ed, would, I do think, nearly touch the ground. 
He has evidently no ideas of his own, and is con- 
sequently restricted to a repetition of the ideas 
of others; his existence seems to depend on the 
correct imitation he can give of the airs and 
graces of the greatest fop of the day, and his 
language is so interscrap’d with bad French, and 
worse Italian, that it is most difficult to under- 
stand; not that the poor Flagstaff is very unlike 
the generality of young men. And now Emme- 
line, while I think of it, will you do me the fa- 
vour to ask Mr. Vigors, the next time you see 
him, what is the real difference between a man 
and a monkey ; I should so like to know, par- 
ticularly since 1 read an account of some African 
apes, who were intelligent enough to be made 
useful by the natives as servants. Now this (entre 
nous) is more than can be said of the very best 
of our beaux, my dear, who seem to think that it is 
we who should be useful to them. Well, those 
people were all very kind, and asked us te their 
houses, and a!l that sort of thing, but my aunt 
had the conservatory to arrange, and her rheu- 
matism to get rid of, and we sent apologies to 
all; the apothecary’s wife, and her “ early tea’’ 
included. The villa is so damp that not a string 
will remain on the harp, and to confess the truth, 
Haynes Bayley has not broken the monotony of 
his lady-like lays. What a pity itis that doctors 
cannot find out a method of giving poets, and 
people in that line, new brains: one gets tired 
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of the most delightful music and poetry in the 
world, when, like the cuckoo’s song, it admits, 
or rather receives, no variation. On the third 
evening that we bad really nothing to do, we were 
sitting disconsolately in the great bow window; 
I was occupied in thinking over the past delights 
of the season, and humming that sweet air from 
Donizetti's Anne Boleyn which I accompanied 
on my guitar— 

* Al dolce quidami 

Castel natio, 

Ai verdi platani 

Al queto rio 

Che i nostri mormora 

Sospiri ancor.— 

Cola, dimentico 

De’ corsi affanni, 

Un giorno solo 

Del nostro amor.’* 
I soon, however, laid down my little instrument, 
for who cares to play, when there is nobody to 
listen? and besides, my aunt had twice yawned 
very rudely while I was singing. 

“IT have been thinking, my dear Zara,” she 
commenced at last, “that we might get up a 
quiet rubber of whist to vary the scene—there 
could be—” and she held up her long bony fin- 
ger to count—“little Mrs. Lloyd, Lady Puffpaste, 
the Admiral and myself—Mrs. Flagstaff could 
teach you her favourite song of— 

*** Dogs, huntsmen, round the window throng, 
Fleet Towler leads the cry ; 
Arise the burden of my song. 
This day a stag must die.’ 
1 remember Mrs. Billington (worth twenty of 
your Pastas) singing it, and the Admiral toid me 
that his wife’s voice was very like her’s; or young 
Flagstaff could get up a duet with you. Mrs. 
Gentle would not come, I know, but we can send 
a card to the young doctor, who has just arrived 
in the parish—it would be only civil, I think.” 
““ Very well, aunt, I dare say it will be very 
pleasant, and will do very well. Shall it be for 
this day fortnight ?” 

* Nonsense, child, to-morrow evening ; do you 
think you are sending out cards: for a London 
soiree? where people are obliged to turn their 
brain into a quarterly calender, to enable them 
to remember their engagements.” 

“ Shall I write, then?” 

** Certainly.” 

I took out some of that lovely note paper, em- 
bossed with gold, wanting to astonish the natives 
by its beauty, when my aunt espying my inten- 
tion, said— 

** Your head is always running upon some frip- 
pery or other, making a sensation, as you call it ; 
can’t you take plain paper; but stay, I will do it 
myself.” 

The good lady accordingly did write what she 
termed a sensible invitation, and accordingly, 
before the appointed hour, my aunt saw that all 
things were confortable, the cards smooth and 
shining on the “verdant baize” (not the bays 
which poets rave about,) and the lamps so placed 


as to give a due portion of light to every corner 


of the apartment; the old lady seemed in high 
good humour, shuffled the cards, counted the 
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counters, and drawing up her long mittens, curt- 
sied most graciously to Mrs. Lloyd, who dipt and 
swam, and fidgeted, until she got fairly into her 
seat.” 

** My dear Madam,” said the little woman, ** it 
was so very kind of yor to ask me to a quiet rub- 
ber, the thing of all others I delight in.—I say to 
Mr. Lloyd (poor dear man, when I can get a mo- 
ment’s conversation with him,) my dear, I say, 
why don’t you get up a rubber ?— and he, dear 
soul, he’s so full of wit—smiles and asks me if I 
want him to send for St. John Long !—pretty, 
wasn’t it? T liked it so much, that I say it to him 
every morning at breakfast, and we always 
laugh.” My aunt lauzhed too, from sympathy, 
I suppose, and we waited somewhat impatiently 
for the next rattat, hoping to arrange the table; 
itcame, and with it my lady Puffpaste. She bri- 
dled into the room, but no sooner did her cold grey 
eyes rest upon poor Mrs. Lloyd, than she sidled 
towards her, as you sometimes see a cat sidle to- 
wards a poor timid puppy, who crouches and 
crouches, until it gets out of reach of its claws; 
this was preciscly the case now, for she of the 
apothecary shrank out of the room, hustled down 
stairs, called for her cloak and pattens, and was 
out of the house before a word could be said by 
any of the party. At last Lady Puffpaste shrieked 
forth an exclamation. 

“* I beg your pardon, my dear Madam, but I 


, cannot conceive how that person found her way 


into your most respectable house; to be sure 
some people are most inconceivably impertinent, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if she had the assurance 
to call upon you; this, my dear Madam, is the 
worst of the country, there is no getting good 
society; not that there is much, that is anything 


\particular against the little creature, but her 


mother was a washer-woman, and she has odd 
ways herself; I taught her her station, and mean 
to make her rerrember it. Really the imperti- 
nence of some people is amazing, her husband 
is the veriest quack that ever disgraced a coun- 
try parish, or murdered its inhabitants; it is 
awful to think of the mischief he has done, and 
the mischief he may do.” 

“T understand there isa new practitioner, a 
physician, come here,” said my aunt, who, todo 
her justice, hates scandal, and was anxious to 
allay the conversation, “‘ an excellent and clever 
man.” 

“What!” exclaimed Lady Puffpaste, “* Doctor 
Dunny, as he is called; pretty doctors, truly! 
Madam, I should not consider myself safe in the 
same house with that man; he is a perfect com- 
pound of laudanum and prussic-acid, an experi- 
mentalizer that it is dangerous to admit under 
one’s roof, breathing nothing but choleric gas, 
and carrying an electrifying machine in his 
waistcoat-pocket—he is—” 

The door opened before the lady had finished 
her harangue, and the new M.D. entered, io the 
confusion of my aunt (who began to see little 

t of a harmonious evening,) and the dis- 


€omfjture of her ladyship, who having curtsied 


stifly round, threw not 2 very gentle look at me, 
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and emitted such sparks of fury from her eyes, 
as she glanced at the terrified man of medicine, 
that 1 was sincerely glad for all our sakes as she 
sailed down stairs, to ring for her carriage. It 
is difficult to commence a conversation under 
such circumstances, but doctors have a happy 
knack of being eloquent about nothing—they 
hear so much, that they must be stupid indeed, if 
they cannot retail a portion of the information.— 
You remember how we laughed when dear old 
Lady Flambago dismissed an exceedingly clever 
man from her house, because he did not talk as 
much as she wished, or expected. 

** | hope, ladies,” he commenced, bowing low- 
ly to my aunt, and somewhat more familiarly to 
me, “1 hope, ladies, you find Nettleton a com- 
fortable situation—you have a delightful pros- 
pect, and fine air, though itis rather humid ; 
hope you have not suffered from colds or influen- 
za? happy to hear you have escaped. The in- 
fluenza has been very general indeed, this year ; 
some people attribute itto political causes, others 
to Paganini’s playing, which acts so forcibly on 
the nerves; but I say it is owing to injudicious 
treatment; not that I would ever speak in a disre- 
spectful manner ofa brother practitioner, but un- 
fortunately the health of the inhabitants in this 
part of the country has been sadly negleeted.— 
Fond of cards, Madam ? delightful amusement— 
so quiet, and rational. This young lady plays ?”’ 

* No, Sir.” 

“ Ah! the young ladies now-a-days are so in- 
tellectual and talented—but we shall have another 
hand soon; poor Lady Puffpaste could not bear 
to see me, and no wonder; medical men must 
be secret, but she always blushes when she meets 
me, and—no—wunder—” 

The doctor was interrupted in the midst of his 
insinuations, by the entrance of Mrs. Flagstaff, 
who marched into the middle of the room, with- 
out, as she called it, “ halting,” and not attend- 
ing, in the slightest degree, to the customary sal- 
utations, stood opposite the man of medicine, 
who at first put on a bravoing look, which alter- 
ed, in a little time, to one of dismay and morti- 
fication. 

* Ma foi !” said she, after eyeing him from top 
to tod, “ you are a very pretty fellow toslide and 
glide your way into my good friend’s house. You 
did not expect to meet me here, I’ll answer for it. 
How did you like the last dose you received at 
my hands? A capital joke, ladies!” (turmng, for 
the first time, to us) ** ladies, 1 must tell it you; 
you must know—nay, nay, my good friend,” she 
exclaimed, interrupting her narrative to address 
the doctor, who had acquired possession of his 
cane,.and was stealing towards the door, bent on 
making his escape, “* you must hear me out, my 
memory is treacherous, and 1 may state incor- 
rectly what occurred—you can remedy my mis- 
takes.” So saying, she literally laid violent hands 
on the man, and with an air of rude and boister- 
ous gaiety, which in a woman is so unfit and dis- 
agreeable, laughed loudly, and began her mar- 
ation. f 

“‘T,ast summer I was taken very ill at Har- 
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rowgate, and the person at whose house we were, 
introduced my worthy little ‘riend here, as my 
medical adviser; he felt my pulse with asagaci- 
ty worthy of the best of Galen’s disciples, and 
said so little, that he passed with the Admiral, poor 
man, as very wise. However, I was not to be 
taken in in that way, and as bottle after bottle— 
from the dark and sombre-looking mixture, la- 
belled ‘ three table-spoonfuls to be taken every 
three minutes,’ to the delicate ladylike julep, ‘ to 
be sipped every ten minutes’-—crowded my 
dressing-table, 1 thought I would make a bold 
push, and try the effect of the medicines on the 
doctor himself. I don’t know that [ should have 
had the courage to attempt this, had I not disco- 
vered that my friend, thinking now-a-days that 
merit was neglected, conferred his diploma on 
himself.” A cold shudder passed over the poor 
man’s frame, as the lady said these words, as if 
he anticipated a repetition of the experiment.— 
*** Good morning, doctor,’ said I, as he entered 
to make his usual inquiries, ‘you look rather pale 
to-day.’—* Iam rather weak, Madam,’ he replied, 
“it is impossible to feel responsible for the lives 
of so many persons, and not suffer from those 
delicate affections of the nerves which suscepti- 
bility is liable to.” 

“* True, dear doctor,’ I replied, ‘ but why do 
you not try some of this nice camphor julep—you 
assured me of its infallibility.’ My friend could 


not deny this, and by a moderate portion of 
threats and entreaties, | made him gulph down 
something less than a tumber-full of his own 


stuff. ‘ Doctor,’ 1 continued, after a time, ‘ you 
still look pale, and, 1 think, rather bilious.’ 

“* Anxiety, my dear Madam, anxiety ; nothing 
creates bile so much as anxiety.’ 

“* And nothing so good, you tell me, for bile, 
as this dingy-looking ‘mixture, which, for the 
good of your health, you must partake of.’ 1 
filled him out a brimming goblet of his own medi- 
cine, and placing my back resolutely to the 
door, positively forced it down his throat. The 
caitiff contrived to make his escape while I was 
preparing some cther efceteras for the sake of 
his precious constitution,‘and I saw him no more 
until this present greeting. Ah! doctor, doctor! 
self-elected doctor, you little thought such a 
meeting as this awaited you, or that I should re- 
cognise you, protected thus by your new name 
and your new wig!” The lady dexterously 
seized the most elevated of a family of auburn 
curls that adorned the toupee, and with a decid- 
ed jerk, held it, with its appurtenance of a pair 
of well cultivated whiskers, over his head. I 
cannot describe to you this scene; the tall—I 
had almost said manly figure of Mrs. Flagstaff— 
the wig delicately balanced between her finger 
and thumb, while the little doctor, bending pen- 
itently, lowered, and looked imploringly up- 
wards, like the man in the Arabian tale, when 
the eagle flew off with the turban which contain- 
ed all his gold and jewels in its folds. “ Come, 
come, I will not again repeat old grievances.— 
What! you won't stay? very well! good night 
then, we must only learn to do without you.”— 











The doctor muttered something about particular 
engagements, and left the room to the heroine of 
the moment, arranging his luckless wig in its 
proper position. It was now near tea, and owing 
to the tittle tattling, and discordant feeling of 
this parish of Nettleton, my aunt feared that not 
even four could be obtained to make up her be- 
loved rubber. She looked in dismay at Mrs. 
Flagstaff, who, in high good humour, as she ele- 
gantly expressed it, at having “ done the doc- 
tor,” proposed sending her servant to hurry the 
Admiral. ‘ We shall then,” said she, “be a 
snug party; we three ladies will cut for the gen- 
tleman, and before we separate you must fix an 
evening to come to me.” 

“My dear Madam,” I exclaimed, “I don’t 
happen to know one card from another.” 

“Then you must learn, child, and the sooner 
the better!” 

Fancy me, my dearest Emmeline, set down to 
learn, to learn whist, and sympathise with your 
poor friend, who accustomed to the brilliancy of 
the Opera, the elegante of Almack’s, with her 
head full of the remembrance of the dress she 
wore at the coronation, every cranny of her little 
pate stuffed with blonde, white feathers, and 
Adelaide satin, set down to play—still worse, set 


down to learn whist, from an old maiden aunt, a ; 
tornado of a woman, and a little prinky man, * 


who dare not call his soul his own, in the pre- 
sence of his fair furiosa. The mysteries of 
shuffle, deal, cut, lead, follow, were duly explain- 
ed to me over and over again; and todo justice 
to the young “ staff,” the juvenile prop, who ac- 
companied his father, he told me what cards to 
play, so as to save me many a reprimand. At 
first I was fortunate enough to obtain the old gen- 
tleman as a partner, but this good luck did not 
continue; we changed, and then, indeed, Emme- 
line, it was that our troubles commenced, for the 
Admiral and his wife played together. Oh! the 
miseries of wedded life! My dearest friend, 
never, never marry, not even for the sake of 
wearing black velvet and satin; if you wish to 
be happy or independent, never marry. If you 
wish to have a will and a way of your own, 
avoid matrimony as you would a pestilence; 
for it is ten chances against you, but you get just 
such a one for a husband, as the Admiral has for 
a wife. Youshall hear a few of the exclama- 
tions with which Mrs. Flagstaff honoured her 
helpmate. 

‘“* My dear Admiral, you shuffle your cards as 
if all your fingers were thumbs! Why man, 
how could you be so stupid, as to play thatcard! 
surely your own sense might have told you (that 
is, if, indeed, vou have any sense.) silly woman 
that lam to expect it! You may just as well 
fling your cards in the fire, as throw them down 
in that way. What, again blundering! did you 
not see that spades led? Oh! you forgot it! Iam 
only astonished that you do not leave your head 
behind you some day, (aside) not that your friends 
would ever miss it if youdid. Well, you are the 
most incorrigible being | ever encountered ; there 
you sit, nodding like a Chinese mandarin, and 
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playing exactly soas toprovoke me. An angel’s 
patience would be exhausted.” After many 
such remarks, without seeming to think them in 
the least degree improper, she flung her cards 
literally in her husband’s face, and, starting from 
the table, rang the bell for her carriage, with so 
much violence, as to electrify our servants, who 
are quite unused to any but gentle treatment.— 
She hardly apologised to my aunt, who now, in- 
deed, gave up all idea of the rubber, and was 
evidently so annoyed by the conduct of her 
guests, as to rejoice at their departure as much 
as I did at the terminatiun of my first rubber. 

“Twist your boa round your throat, my 
love,” said the meek husband, in a soothing tone, 
“it will keep you warm.” 

“ Warm, Admiral Flagstaff, I am quite warm 
enough; you need not trouble yourself to go 
down stairs with me, as I shall go home alone in 
my carriage. Ladies, I will take a future op- 
portunity to apologise for the violence of my hus- 
band’s temper, which reduces me to such extre- 
mities,and blights my most innocent enjoyments.”’ 

With this pretty piece of oratory she conclu- 
ded; and as her portly person passed through 
the open door, the Admiral turned to us with a 
silent shrug, as much as to say, poor man, “I 
cannot help it,” and the young Flagstaff whis- 
pered, as he passed me, “‘Oneofma’s breezes, and 
pa’s calms—nothing when you're used to them!” 
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Ah, my dear Emmeline! do you not agree with 

me? are not such a pair enough to make one 

forswear matrimony? And what can be more 
horrible than living in this odious place, where 
every man’s hand is against his brother, and 
each seems imbued with the spirit of ill-will, and 
misrepresentation. 1 have not time to philoso- 
phise upon the subject, for Maradon has just writ- 
ten to know what colour I choose for the dress Iam 
to wear at a ball which we go to Oxford to at- 
tend ; “ white satin!” Iam not blonde enough 
for that; “ blue !” that has somewhat.of a liter- 
ary appearance ; “ Adelaide!” it has grown vul- 
gar; decide for me, my precious Emmeline! 
Oh, happiness most enviable, to feel so convinced 
of the reality of friendship, as to trust another, a 
female friend to choose your dress, without the 
risk of impairing your beauty. 

Adieu! adieu ! with all the warmth and since- 
rity of eighteen years and three months. 
Voutre Devoue, 
Zara Honora. 
My aunt is mourning sadly at the idea of there 

being no possibility of getting ber quiet rubber 
here. I should not much wonder if we were to 
be in town in a week, although the death-knell 
of the season has sounded by the closing of the 
opera. I dare say Paganini’s charity in giving 
more “last concerts,” will save us from ennui.— 


Addio. Z. H. 





THE DEATH SONG. 
BY MISS L. E. LANDON. 
Are the roses all faded, that thus you should wear, 
A wreath from the dark cypress tree in your hair? 
Are the violets wither’d, that funeral green 
Should thus mid your long golden tresses be seen? 


Come, maiden, the evening’s last crimson has dy’d 

With the hue of its blushes the pearls at your side; 

And wreath’'d flowers like summer’s are bright in each fold 
Of the white robe, whose border is heavy with gold. 


Oh father, my father, now urge me no more; 

No footstep of mine will be light on the floors 

The shroud cold and white is the robe I shall wear: 
Now look on my face, is not death written there. 


It came on the night wind, it came in the houry 

When the planet shines forth and the spirit has power— 
I heard the sad music that wailing past by; 

It call’d me, my father, it call'd me to die. 


1 heard that wild singing the night that she died, 

My own gentle sister, her last sigh replied: 

Again I have listen'd that fneral tune; 

I knew "twas the death song, I knew "twas my own 


I am weeping, bufmot for this summons, my tears 
They fall fer your lonely, your desolate years ; 

I see the old hearth, but its gladness is gone; 

I see the green forest, you walk there alone. 


By the side of my sister’s they’!! hang up my lute, 

But, unless the wind wake them, henceforth to be mute; 
Our vault will be open'd with torch-light and song: 

We must part, there, my father, we part not for long 


They eay to the words of the dying are given 
A sp'rit that is not of earth, but of heaven, 
Re strong in thy sorrow, and meek in thy pain 
My father, we meet, and for ever, again. 





A DREAM. 


Shakspeare says the poet, lunatié, and lover, are of ima- 
gination all compact. We publish the following effusion by 
Mr. Maedonald, the celebrated artist, to shew that the sculp- 
tor may be joined to the bard. It is a transcript of an ac- 
tual dream. : 

As o’er that statue’s lips taethought 

With chisel in my hand I wrought, 
Sweetening each expressive line, 

Till the whole became divine— 

Like to her, who, far away, 

Dwelleth in exhaustless day— 

Still, the sentiment, the soul, 

I heightened, and informed the whole, 
Till, O my God! it moved, and grew 

A thing of life! Her image too— 

No! not her image, but her soul, 

Her very essence, there had stole, 

And in the marble dwelt like light!-- 

It was too much—my ravished sight 

Could bear no more; to hide my face 

Upon her breast, in wild exibrace, 

My arms F threw--they clasp the air! 

And yet her form seems dwelling there!— 
Another effort! *T'was in vain; 

A sudden madness seized my brain—- 

I grasped the death-tube--fired—her head 
Drooped on her neck—I marked the lead 
Had pierced her brew; then forth a fame 
Of quick consuming power there came, 
And burned intensely, till its flashes 

Were quenched, that form reduced to ashes! 
—All that remained was a handful of dust; 
The fitful winds, as they came with a gust, 
Swept that too, and strewed it on high. . 
Where I raised my face; but oh! the sky 
Shut back my gaze, and heaven looked down 
With a dark’ning brow—a with’ring frown! 
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THE EMPIRE OF POETRY. 


BY FONTENELLE. 


“ Tuis empire is a very large and populous 
country. It is divided, like some of the countries 
on the continent, into the higher and lower re- 
gions. The upper region is inhabited by grave, 
melancholy, and sullen people, who, like other 
mountaineers, speak a language very different 
from that of the inhabitants of the valleys. The 
trees in this part of the country are very tall, 
having their tops among the clouds. Their horses 
are superior to those of Barbary, being fleeter 
than the winds. 


flowers—every thing seems enchanting. But 
its greatest inconvenience is, that the ground is 
not solid—the foot is always sinking in the mire, 


Their women are so beautiful | 


as to eclipse the star of day. The great city | 
which you see in the maps, beyond the lofty | 


mountains, is the capital of this province, and is 
called Epic. 
ful soil, which few take the trouble to cultivate. 
The length of the city is many days’ journey, 
and it is otherwise of a tiresome extent. On 
leaving its gate we always meet with men who 
are killing one another; whereas, when we pass 
through Romance, which forms the suburbs of 
Epic, and which is larger than the city itself, we 
meet with groups of happy people who are has- 
tening to the shrine of Hymen. 
of Tragedy are also in the province of Upper 
Poetry. They are very steep, with dangerous 
precipices; and, in consequence, many of its 
people build their habitations at the bottom of 
the hills, and imagine themselves high enough. 
There have been found on these mountains some 
very beautiful ruins of ancient cities, and, from 
time to time, the materials are carried lower 
down to build new cities; for they now never 
build near sc high as they seem to have done in 
former times. The Lower Poetry is very similar 
to the swamps of Holland. Burlesque is the 
capital, which is situated amidst stagnant pools. 
Princes speak there as if they had sprung from 
the dunghill, and all the inhabitants are buffoons 
from their birth. Comedy isa city which is built 
on a pleasant spot; but it is too near to Burlesque, 
and its trade with this place has much degraded 
the manners of its citizens. I beg that you will 
notice in the map those vast solitudes which lie 
between High and Low Poetry. They are called 
the Deserts of Common Sense. There is not a 
single city in the whole of this extensive country, 
and only a few cottages scattered at a distance 
from one another. The interior of the country 
is beautiful and fertile; but you need not wonder 
that there are so few who choose to reside in it, 
for the entrance is very rugged on all sides, the 
roads are narrow and difficult, and there are 
seldom any guides to be found who are capable 
of conducting strangers. Besides, this country 
borders on a province where every person prefers 
to remain, because it appears to be very agree- 
able, and saves the trouble of penetrating into 
the Deserts of Common Sense. It is the province 
of False Thoughts. Here we always tread on 


The Mountains | 


however careful one may be. Elegy is the ca- 
pital. Here the people do nothing but complain; 
but it is said that they find a pleasure in their 
complaints. The city is surrounded with woods 
and rocks, where the inhabitants walk alone, 
making them the confidants of his secrets—of the 
discovery of which he is so much afraid, that he 
often conjures those woods and rocks never toe 
betray them. The Empire of Poetry is watered 
by two rivers. One is the river of Rhyme, which 


| has its source at the foot of the Mountains of 


It is built on a sandy and ungrate- | 








Reverie. The tops of some of these mountains 
are so elevated that they pierce the clouds: those 
are called the Points of Sublime Thought. Many 
climb there by extraordinary efforts ; but almost 
the whole tumble down again, and excite, by 
their fall, the ridicule of those who admired them 
at first without knowing why. There are large 
platforms almost at the bottom of these moun- 
tains, which are called the Terraces of Low 
Thoughts. There are alwaysa great number of 
people walking upon them. At the end of these 
terraces are the Caverns of Deep Reverie. 
Those who descend ‘into them do so insensibly, 
being so much enwrapt in their meditations that 
they enter the caverns before they are aware. 
These caverns are perfect labyrinths, and the 
difficulty of getting out again could scarcely be 
believed by those who have not been there. 
Above the terraces we sometimes meet with men 
walking in easy paths, which are termed the Paths 
of Natural Thoughts; and these gentlemen ridi- 
cule, equally, those who try to scale the Points of 
Sublime Thoughts, as well as those who grovel on 
the terraces below. They would be in the right 
if they could keep undeviatingly in the Paths of 
Natural Thoughts; but they fall almost instantly 
into a snare, by entering into a splendid palace 
which is at a very little distance—it is the Palace 
of Badinage. Scarcely have they entered, when, 
in place of the natural thoughts which they for- 
merly had, they dwell upon such only as are 
mean and vulgar. Those, however, who never 
abandon the Paths of natural thoughts are the 
most rational of all. They aspire no higher than 
they ought, and their thoughts are never at va- 
riance with sound judgment. Besides the River 
Rhyme, which [ have described as issuing from 
the foot of the mountains, there is another, called 
the River of Reason. These two rivers are at 
a great distance from one another; and as they 
have a very different course, they could not be 
made to communicate except by canals, which 
would cost a great deal of labour. For these 
canals of communication could not be formed at 
all places, because there is only one’part of the 
River Rhyme which is in the neighbourhood of 
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the River Reason; and hence many cities situ- 
ated on the Rhyme, such as Roundelay and Bal- 
lad, could have no commerce with the Reason, 
whatever pains might be taken for that purpose. 
Further, it would be necessary that these canals 
should cross the Deserts of Common Sense; as 
you will see by the map; and that is almost an 
unknown country. The Rhyme is a large river, 
whose course is crooked and unequal, and, on 
account of its numerous falls, it is extremely 
difficult to navigate. On the contrary, the Rea- 
son is very straight and regular, but it does not 
carry vessels of every burthen. . There is in the 
Land of Poetry a very obscure forest, where the 
rays of the sun never enter. 
Bombast. The trees are close, spreading and 
twined into each other. The forest isso ancient 
that it has become a sort of sacrilege to prune its 
trees, and there is no probability that the ground 
will ever be cleared. A few steps into this forest 
and we lose our road, without dreaming that we 
have gone astray. It is full of imperceptible 
labyrinths, from which no one ever returns. 
The Reason is lost in this forest. The extensive 
province of Imitation is very sterile—it produces 
nothing. The inhabitants are extremely poor, 


and are obliged to glean in the richer fields of | 
| ward came so near to crushing in its infancy the 


| religion and the empire of the Saracens; but his 


the neighbouring provinces; and some even 
make fortunes by this beggarly occupation. 
The Empire of Poetry is very cold towards the 
north; and, consequently, this quarteris the most 
populous. There are the cities of Anagram and 
Acrostic, with several others of a similar descrip- 
tion. Finally, in that sea which bounds the 
States of Poetry, there is the Island of Satire, 
surrounded with bitter waves. The salt from 
the water is very strong and dark coloured. 
The greater part of the brooks of this island re- 
semble the Nile in this, that their sources are 
unknown; but it is particularly remarkable that 
there is not one of them whose waters are fresh. 
A part of the same sea is called the Archipelago 
of Trifles: the French term it L’Archipel des 
Bagatelles; and their voyagers are well acquaint- 
ed with those islands. Nature seems to have 
thrown them up in sport, as she did those of the 
#egean Sea. The principal islands are the 
Madrigal, the Song, and the Impromptu. No 
lands can be lighter than those islands, for they 
float upon the waters.” 





~ DEATH OF MOHAMMED. 


MonAmMeEn, having arrived at the sixty-third 
year of his age, and the tenth of the Hejira, A.D. 
632, the fatal effects of the poison, which had 
been so Jong rankling in his veins, began to dis- 
cover themselves more and more sensibly, and 
to operate with alarming virulence. Day by day 
he visibly declined, and it was evident that his 
life was hastening toa close. For some time 
previous to the event, he was conscious of its 
approach, and is said to have viewed and awaited 
it with characteristic firmness. The third day 
before his dissolution, he ordered himself to be 


It is the forest of | 
| interest of the debt.” “ Yes,” replied a voice 


| of silver.” 
| satisfied the demand, and thanked his creditor, 
| that he had accused him in this world, rather 
| than at the day of judgment. 
| Slaves at liberty—seventeen men and eleven 
| women; directed the order of his funeral; strove 

to allay the lamentations of his weeping friends, 
| and waited the approach of death. He did not 
| expressly nominate a successor, a step which 





carried to the mosque, that he might, for the last 
time, address his followers,and bestow upon them 
his parting prayers and benedictions. Being 


' assisted to mount the pulpit, he edified his breth- 


ren by the pious tenor of his dying counsels, and 
in his own example taught a lesson of humility 
and penitence, such as we shall scarcely find in- 
culeated in the precepts of the Koran. “ If there 
be any man,” said the apostle, “ whom I have 
unjustly scourged, I submit my own back to the 
lash of retaliation. Havel aspersed the reputa- 
tion of any Mussulman? let him proclaim my 
faults in the face of the congregation. Has any 
one been despoiled of his goods? the little that I 
possess shall compensate the principal and the 


from the crowd, “ thou owest me three drachms 
Mohammed heard the complaint, 


He then set his 


would have prevented the altercations that after- 


appeintment of Abubeker to supply his place in 


| the function of public prayer and the other ser- 
vices of the mosque, seemed to intimate indirect- 


ly the choice of the prophet. This ancient and 
faithful friend, accordingly, after much conten- 
tion, became the first caliph of the Saracens, 
though his reign was closed by his death, at the 
end of two years. The death of Mohammed was 


| hastened by the force of a burning fever, which 


deprived him at times of the use of reason. In 
one of these paroxysms of delirium he demanded 
pen and paper, that he might compose or 
dictate a divine book. Omar, who was -watch- 
ing at his side, refused his request, lest the ex- 
piring prophet might dictate something which 
should supersede the Koran. Others, however, 
expressed a great desire that the book might be 
written; and so warm a dispute arose in the 
chamber of the apostle, that he was forced to re- 
prove their unbecoming vehemence. The writ- 
ing was not performed, and many of his follow- 
ers have mourned the loss of the sublime revela- 
tions which his dying visions might have be- 
queathed to them. His favourite wife, Ayesha, 
hung over her husband in his last moments, sus- 
taining his drooping head upon her knee, as he 
lay stretched upon the carpet, watching with 
trembling anxiety his changing countenance, 
and listening to the last broken sounds of his 
voice. His disease, as it drew towards its termi- 
nation, was attended at intervals with most ex- 
cruciating pains, which he constantly ascribed ~ 
to the fatal morsel taken at Chaibar; and as the 
mother of Bashar, the companion who had died 
upon the spot, from the same cause, stood by his 
side, he exclaimed—* O, mother of Bashar! the 
cords of my heart are now breaking of the food 





NAPOLEON AT A BALL, &c. 
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which I ate with your son at Chaibar.” In his 
conversation with thos? around him, he mention- 
edit asa special prerogative granted to him, that 
the angel of death was not allowed to take his 
soul till he had respectfully asked of him his per- 
mission—and this permission he condescendingly 
granted. Recovering from a swoon into which 
the violence of his pains had thrown him, he 
raised his eyes towards the roof of the house, and 
with falteririg accents exclaimed, “O, God! 
pardon my sins. Yes,l come among my fellow- 
labourers on high!’ His face was then sprin- 
kled with water, and that by his own feeble hand, 
when he shortly after expired. The city, and 
more especially the house of the prophet, became 
at once a scene of sorrowful, but Confused lamen- 
tation. Some of his followers could not believe 
that he was dead. “ How can he be dead, our 
witness, our intercessor, our mediator with God? 
He is not dead. Like Moses and Jesus, he is 
wrapped in a holy trance, and speedily will he 
return to his faithful people.” The evidence of 
sense was disregarded; and Omar, brandishing 
his cimetar, threatened to strike off the heads of 
the infidels who should affirm that the prophet 
was no more. The tumult was at length appeas- 
ed by the moderation of Abubeker. “ Is it Mo- 


hammed,” said he, “‘ or the God of Mohammed, 
whom ye worship? The God of Mohammed 
liveth for ever—but the apostle was a mortal 
like ourselves; and, according to his own predic- 


tion, he hath experienced the common fate of 
mortality.” The prophet’s remains were depo- 
sited at Medina, in the very room in which he 
breathed his last, the floor being removed to 
make way for his sepulchre, and a simple and 
unadorned monument was some time after erect- 
ed over them. 
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From the unpublished Notes of ‘an English Netenu. 
NAPOLEON AT A BALL. 


A few days after Napoleon’s arrival in Brus- 
sels, with Marie Louise, a grand ball was offer- 
ed him by the inhabitants. That magnificent 
Gothic edifice, the Hotel de Ville, was the place 
fixed upon for the fete. The staircase leading to 
the superb hall is at least sixteen feet wide; but 
the Emperor would not condescend to be pre- 
sent, unless a secohd staircase was constructed. 
As the form of the building scarcely admitted of 
such an alteration, the mayor and the authorities 
were much embarrassed by this communication. 
It was, at length, resolved to convert two of the 
front windows into an entrance. A solid timber 
staircase was accordingly constructed within 
eight and forty hours. It was covered with tapes- 
try, and the balusters were decorated with arti- 
ficial flowers and muslin hangings; the whole was 
splendidly illuminated. The venerable pile pre- 
sented a dazzling mass of light. The Emperor, 
the Empress, and a numerous suite arrived at 
eight o’clock, from the Palace of Lacken. About 
five hundred persons were present, and I was 








press stood up to a colonne (a kind of country 
dance,) and was turned by at least a hundred 
persons, to each of whom she presented her hand 
with perfect grace. At that period, she was in 
all the bloom of youth; and although her face 
could not be termed handsome, she struck the 
spectator by her majestic mien and fine person. 
She had all the appearance of enjoying the dance 
as much as any person present. The Emperor 
seemed to take no interest in the entertainment ; 
I observed that he did not converse with more 
than half a dozen individuals during the whole 
time, and paid little or no attention to the ladies. 
To one of the latter, he said in my hearing, with 
his accustomed abruptness—* Are you married?” 
—* Yes.” —“ Is your husband in the army?”— 
** No, Sire, he is a merchant.” He put no other _ 
question, but suddenly turning round, he walked 
to another part of the room. He partook of no 
refreshments. 

Scarcely was the second colonne terminated, 
when about twenty Grenadiers of the Guards, 
with fixed bayonets, rushed into the hall, and 
marched with rapid step to the other extremity, 
where the Emperor and Empress happened then 
to be. They were close to the door, which, when 
opened, another compapy of Grenadiers was 
seen to have taken possession of that outlet. In 
the first moment, the persons assembled thought 
that a military conspiracy had broken out; but 
’ere we had time to reflect a general cry of ‘fire’ 
was heard. Our consternation was dreadful; 
both exits from the Hall were stopped by the 
Grenadiers, who would not permit any one what- 
ever his rank, to pass, for at least three minutes. 
Wher their Majesties had safely reached their 
carriage, and drove off to Lacken, both stair - 
cases were evacuated by the military, and the 
company descended in quicker time than they 
had ascended a few hours before. It was a for- 
tunate circumstance that such precautions had 
been taken by the officers on duty, or many 
accidents must inevitably have occurred; not 


‘one, however, was heard of. It was soon ascer- 


tained that the alarm had been occasioned by 
the muslin ornaments and artificial flowers hay- 
ing eome in contact with one of the lamps. The 
fire did not communicate to the timber stair- 
case. A great many persons actually returned 
to the ball-room, and dancing was kept up until 
morn. 





UMBRELLAS. 
In the rainy weather at Morocco as it would 
be at least imprudent to appear in the streets, 
with an umbrella, one must remain within doors; 


| the privilege of making use of an umbrella is very 
| different frotn what it is in Europe or America ; 
_ where every person may keep his head dry with- 
| out asking leave so todo. In Morocco, the um- 


brella is the privilege of royalty alone, and should 
any one of his subject slaves dare to make use of 
one, it would be an act of high treason for which 
his head would be the forfeit.—Brooke’s Mo- 


fortunate enough to be of the number. The Em- { rocte. 
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TO A LADY, ON HER BRIDAL MORN. 

Anp has the vow of mortal love been breathed upon thine 
ear? 

And hast thou pledged thy faith, O maid, to one of earthly 
sphere ? 

And has that virgin heart, whose sigh like Incense rose to 
heaven, 

To Love's enchantment yielded, and to earth that incense 
given? 

I cannot smile as others smile to see the pageant gay, 

That flaunts so pompous and so bright upon thy bridal day: 

Thy vestal glory shone so pure, so like the modest light 

Of the dear twilight-star that shines more tender still than 
bright. 

And must that maiden lustre now so quickly pass away? 

That lambent radiance disappear before a broader day? 

It must be, for the vow is pledged—triumphant at thy side 

Young Edward stands, and claims thee for his own, his 
beauteous bride. 


Thy soft, thy lovely cheek, that erst a lonely pillow prest, 

Shall bloom ne more upon the lilies of its virgin rest; 

For Love's blush-ruses proudly have thy snowy temples 
crown’d, 

And Hymen’s orange-flowers and myrtle in the wreath are 
found. 

Then fare thee well !—thy mother weeps to give thee from 
her arms, 

And prays, and hopes, and sighs, with all a mother’s kind 
alarms; 

Thy father holds thy hands in his, and with uplifted eye, 

Invokes upon his lovely child a blessing from the sky. 


Thy sister's lips are prest to thine, inlong and dear embrace; 

Her tears are mixed with thine—they fall upon thy glowing 
face; d 

That full, effusive confidence of hope, or joy, or pain, 

Which sister maidens know, with thee she cannot know 
again. 


Bat fare thee well !—the hour is come, the hour when thou 
must part 
From all that most are cherished by a yet unwedded heart: 


Go--be tiychosen’s halcyon love, the load-star of bis life; 
Thow hast shone peerless as a maid—be perfect as a wife. 








STANZAS. 


BY MISS MARY ANN BROWNE. 


Come to the fields 33d Woods! 

The spring is breathing o’er the land— 
The flowers within the solitudes, 

Rise up a beauteous band, 

The hearth—the hot hearth scorn; 
Come to the fields by day, by night— 
By day fair flowers the earth adorn; 

And stars the heavens by night. 
Come, for all is soft and fair, 

The power‘of God is present there. 


Come on the glittering sea! 
The waves are lulled in quiet sleep, 
Only aripple miid and free 

Is on the murmuring deep; 

Our bark shall glide along, 

As if upborne on summer's breeze, 
As softly as the night bird's cong, 

Floats thro’ the forest trees. 
Come and adore the gracious peace 
That biddeth angry tempests cease. 


Come to the towering hill! 
Look all around thee, and below 
Mark the calm wanderings of the rill, 
And the distant ocean’s flow; 
Look at the sunset clouds 
That hold as yct the infant thunder, 
In those dark silver-edged shrouds 
The lightning soon will rend asunder, 
Come, and in that crimson fire, 
The Lord of clouds and storms admire. 


Come to the bed of death! 
Step lightly—check that rising sigh; 
Behold the parting of the breath, 
Without an agony; 
Behold how softly fades 
The light and glory in that eye, 
As gently as the twilight shades 
The azure of the sky; 
Come and bow in thankfulness 
To Him who life’s last hour can bless! 
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A confounded eramip piece of penmanship as ever I saw in my life. I can read print hand very well. But here, there are 
wueb handles, and shanks, and dashes, that one can scarce tell the head from the tail. 7" , 


Suz Sroors ro Conquer. 


1 worven whether this will be legible to the 

! I marvel whether this dull prose will 

@ euch, or glitter “in the gewgaw of 

" No matter; for the sake of a thousand 

in “situation 1 will risk all: besides, I 

have to reform! Portentous word—what 

does it mean?) But phsa! I must keep that for 
a political article. 

Among Lord Chesterfield’s dogmata on minor 
morals, is an imperative injunction to write a 
clear and legible hand. This wes very easy for 
his lordship to but I should like to 
know whether he practissd what he preached. 
Let that, however, te as it may, this | know, that 





for the whole of my life I have been trying to 
realise his direction, without being able to arrive 
at its cousummation. But though I cannot im- 
prove my hand writing, 1 can improve Ches- 
terfield; and when I publish an edition of his 
works, so far from its being a minor moral, I 
shall give it a brevet of majority, as its im- 
portance deserves, and as the few remarks 
which ] have here thrown together will satisfac- 
torily prove. Whether [ shall convince the 
world, I know not; but, at all events, I preach 
with an honest conscience, in token whereof I 
am at this moment paying six guineas a quarter 
to a writing master, to teach me a new mode of 
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executing pot-hooks and hangers—ecce signum! 
This is my first specimen: I hope I will not lead 
the printer far a-field—that he will be able to 
intypify the lesson I would convey, so that it may 
not remain like every other written communi- 
cation I have ever made—a labyrinth of black 
strokes upon white paper—as full of meaning, 
and as impossibie to be understood, as an original 
copy of Confucius. I have often wondered why, 
considering that my case is no uifcommon one, 
it has not become customary, in this improving 
age, to establish private printing-presses, for the 
embodying and expression of all epistola:y cor- 
respondence whatever. We have a glimmering 
of the propriety of this plan in the printed for- 
mula of invitations. We do not entrust them to 
the misconceptive hazards of the autographic 
art; then why far dearer things—our love-letters 
—the sacred communications between man and 
wife? When I consider the events of only my 
own life, I am lost in wonder to imagine the 
blindness that leads us to consign these vital 
concerns to mere ordinary penmanship. The 
only way in which I can account for it is, that 
bad writers, with that self-esteem which is one 
of the innate qualities of our nature, pretend to 
make easy work of reading theif own scratches 
for the sake of coming to the conclusion—not 
that their scrawl, but the perverse reading of 
their correspondents, is to blame. My eyes, 
however, are opened. May these confessions of 
a modern hieroglyphicer bring other people to 
their senses. 

The foregoing observations may be looked 
upon 1n the light of a general admission. 1 will 
now come to particulars. I was almost about to 
say that I was born with a natural incapacity for 
forming those outward and visible signs of our 
inward thoughts, by which so much of the action 
of our life’s drama is carried on; but, though I 
have. read of him who “ lisped in numbers,” 1 
never heard of any infant that was precocious 
enough to write either billet-douz or lettre pe- 
remptorie in his cradle. But, alas! I cannot get 
over even this first stage with so consolatory a 
reflection; for boys can and do write, at an age 
when I was still labouring at the acquirement, 
or, rather, the non-acquirement, of the pépman- 
like employment of “ these pickers and stealers.” 
My misfortunes, consequently began early. My 
exercises were always incorrect—not per se, but 
because the master therein read any thing but 
that which was actually written down :—my let- 
ters home never said what I intended to say :— 
many treats were prepared for me, a Week before 
I was able to partake of them:—I received a 
brilliant new pair of skaits, “ at my own parti- 
cular request,” as it was said, on Midsummer 
day; and a severe reprimand for my gorman- 
dizing propensity, im asking for “ peaches in 
March,” when, as Heaven is my witness, what 
I wrote was, that my “ teaching was on the 
march.” 

Things grew worse as I grew older. I was 
suspected of numberless “ white lies,” for obser- 
vations which really deserved the “albo lapide 








valueless, nbs their contrast with such 


notata” of Ovid for their truth nay, I was even — 
suspected of profounder falsehoods, at the very 
time that I was priding myself on my immaculate 
veracity. I received the character of being ad- 
dicted to the vulgar propensity of inflicting 
hoaxes on my friends, while in reality I never 
was guilty of a mystification during the whole 
course of my life. Once I put a whole family 
—father, mother, three sons, five daughters, and 
two maiden aunts, into deep mourning, by what 
I intended to be a most joyous announcement of 
a wedding: nor was this the worst part of the 
business ; they went to a race ball in.crape, and 
met the defunct as a bride, bedecked with white 
satin, and the rosiest of smiles; the consequence 
of which was, that one of the five daughters, a 
dark beauty, and my especial favourite, uever 
forgave me for having thus interrupted a pros- 
perous flirtation, up to that time existing between 
her and a marrying baronet; he danced the whole 
evening with a girl dressed in couleur de rose— 
a blushing evidence that the odious, black was 
the cause of his defalcation. 

This was but one out of many disasters. A 
grandmother, through my ingenious hierogly- 
phics, received intimation that her grandson in- 
tended to cut her, because he had heard that she 
Was going to marry again. An octogenarian 
uncle vituperated me for asking for a legacy, 
when the outside of my demand was, to be al 
lowed to pay my respects. A maiden aunt was 
furious, on my congratulating her on the birth 
of twins, overlooking a whole line about her 
pretty lap-dog, Flora, which I had flattered my- 
self I had made particularly legible; and my 
father, in a fit of the gout, hurried up to town, 
on reading that his house was burned when 
all that I had done was, to téll 
story about an old prude, who had’ ‘away 
because the cat spit at her, and who not be 
recovered till burnt feathers had been put under 
her nose. But, in all these instances, the most 
cruel part of the affair was, that the whole of the 
blame was thrust upon me,as-poor Malvolio had 


his greatness thrust upon him; when, if my cor- 
respondents would but have , they 






























































ought at least to have consented to share the. ee" 
blunder, owing to their want of skill ao. mee 
ing what I am sure J was able to read nit 
enough. At first I used to bewery ‘ ee 





establish their mistakes, to 
myself, aud'to prove by 
was innocent; but I never, any 
but a renewal of grumbling, and 
that I possessed the disreputable art 


black look white. *, ee tat cule 
So much for my yout but matters got 
‘manhood. A col- 


worse as I advanced tow 
lege friend ef mine wrote @ volamé 6f poems : in Fs 
my burstof enthusiastic admirationof his talents, F 
addressed him as follows#—* Dear Charles, your —* « 
volumehas afforded me nodespicable pleasure. It __ 
would be ifsuiting to compare it to the trash of the ‘ 
day, whose only merit consists in making ys feel a 
the more grateful for your valuable or, may I say, 4 
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ineffable nonsense.”—By return of post I re- 
ceived the following answer :—‘ Dear Jack, 1 
lose not a moment in assuring you, that your 
opinion of my poor poems shall in no way mili- 
tate against our friendship. Be assured, I am 
very far from imagining that you insult me, 
though it seems I do you, by offering you a volume 
which you find despicable from its ineffable non- 
sense.” —Charles was never cordial with me after 
this, and at last dropped my acquaintance en- 
tirely, on my entreating him to permit me to 
point out his mistake : “ that’s rather too much,” 
said he; “I won’t stand upon my writing—but 
d—n it, 1 can read!” 

The next dilemma to which my hieroglyphics 
reduced me, was to lose a girl—and such a girl! 
—to whose mother 1 wrote, offering hand—heart 
—life—fortune —adoration—all I had to give—in 
her daughter’s behalf. The respectable matron 
replied, by forbidding me her house, and ordering 
her daughter to cut me. As I am not a detri- 
mental, this proceeding surprised me. Soon after, 
the fair one married, and we became better ac- 
quainted, when I learned that my offer of mar- 
riage to her own sweet self, had been interpreted 
by her mother into an insolent attack upon her 
own immaculate and _five-and-forty-year-old 
virtue. 

On the instant I made a vow. 1 swore that 1 
might write invitations and circulars, but I would 


print all my more tender communications, and 
that my next proposal should be obvious, to a 


very tyro, in the alphabet. My oath was regis- 
tered—my printing-press was ordered—and a 
first-rate compositor engaged, to give me a two- 
hours’ lesson in the noble art of printing every 
morning. But the types, and the press, and the 
rest of the apparatus, could not be got ready in 
less than a week, so that, for that interval at 
least, it was neoessary to find some occupation 
to divert my chagrin. What was it to be >—Well 
bethought!—There could be no mistake upon 
this subject for an epistle; so ] sat down to in- 
dite a short note to ————— ahem !—a very ami- 
able young lady—short, decidedly short, some- 
what stubby, too, like a dwarf oak—and though 
I now think her unquestionably pretty, at that 
time I had not made the discovery. 1 wrote 
simply to ask her whether she thought her father 
would permit me to shoot on his preserves, during 
a three days’ visit that I was going to make in 
his neighbourhood. I received, in reply, a hur- 
ried quicksilver billet, from the young lady ;— 
theré seemed mischief in it, the moment I took 
it in my hand ;—I could almost imagine it made 
of the Chinese sensitive leaf—it actually appear- 
ed to vibrate as 1 broke the seal. Well matched, 
thought I, as I glanced at the contents; for the 
only words I could decyper, down a long page of 
round-about, zig-zag, up-and-down, indescriba- 
ble pen-marks, were “love” and “ happiness.” 
Well matched, indeed ; for this two-worded epis- 
tle was accompanied by a most legible one from 
her father, accepting my proposal “for his 
daughter’s hand with both pride and pleasure.” 





The old fellow seemed at once so delighted and 
so flattered, and “ love” and “happiness” were 
such a pretty present from a lady to a gentle- 
man, that, hang it! I had not the cruelty or the 
courage to undeceive him. It would have been 
too ridiculous to have laid the mistake on a hand- 
writing, which Providence, for inscrutable pur- 
poses, always chose to make say one thing, when 
I meant another. 1 therefore submitted with a 
good grace, married my fair correspondent, and 
iimited my remonstrance to a modest request, 
made a few days after our wedding, to be allow- 
ed to see the precious manuscript which had 
brought us together. It was burned. “I would 
have preserved the dear relic in cotton and 
roses,” said my bride; “ but it was such a scrawl, 
that 1 could not read one word of it.”— May I] 
then ask,” cried I, “* how you knew that it was a 
proposal of marriage ?”—‘“* Heavens, John, how 
can you ask that? What else could it be, dear?” 

After all, I never had reason to regret this 
chance medley. My wife is a sensible, agreea- 
ble, good-tempered woman—and our sole matri- 
munial disaster is that we caunot read each 
other’s letters. I confess it, to my shame, that 
when 1 became a married man I grew utterly 
regardless of my graphic improvement, and my 
printing-press was never bought. I fancied that 
there would be small necessity for written com 
munications between my wife and me; and, be- 
sides, scrawl as he will, I imagined that awoman 
had some natural instinct bestowed on her for 
the purpose of making out her husband’s writing. 
I do not know which of us wrote the most illegi- 
bly :—mine is a sort of straggling hiatus-looking 
scrawl, right up and down, with a flourish at in- 
tervals by way of emphasis :—My wife skims over 
the paper, for the most part, ina tneandering 
zig-zag, which disdains stops and paragraphs, 
with the additional advantage of a word being 
now and then dashed under—and that, of course, 
the most really ynreadable word of the whole 
sentence. 

What is it that 1 have said?—A woman can 
always make out her husband’s writing! Fond 
delusion! fatal mistake! 1 have a hundred ex- 
amples to the contrary; but two or three, I doubt 
not, will suffice as scarecrows. 1 presented her 
with a copy of verses on the anniversary of our 
marriage; and if 1 may be allowed to say as 
much, in my own behalf, there were some pecu- 
liarly interesting lines amongst them: but just as 
I fancied her fond look was melting over their 
tenderness, she threw them with the air of a tra- 
gedy-queen into the fire, and burst into a Belvi- 
dera-ish flood of tears: —I never could learn why. 
I was only told that “ I was a barbarous wretch,” 
and that “ I wanted to sacrifice her—a victim to 
my cold-blooded philosophy;” and this, too, 


' though I did all in my power to induce her to 


believe in the authenticity of a copy I possessed, 
written in a neat round-text hand (the spelling, 
to be sure, a little incorrect) by my valet. 1 
once wrote from the shooting-lodge of Lord 
B—— for afresh supply of gunpowder, and by 
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the next coach received half a dozen tooth- 
brushes, a pound ef prepared charcoal, and six 
wash-balls. On another occasion she was away 
on a visit, and having overstayed her appointed 
time, 1 wrote her a letter full of tender remon- 
strance; by a customary fatuity she contrived, 
in her reading of it, to heighten the remonstrance 
and sink the tenderness, so that her answer, 
which was unusually hieroglyphical, flashed in- 
dignation and reproach from one end of the 
crowded paper to the other; at least to the best 
of my conscience and belief it did:—but there 
was a postscript, and as I have often heard, and 
even believed, that a lady’s P. S. is the gist of her 
correspondence, I dedicated four hours and a 
half consecutively to the most serious study of 
it; after which I rose from my chair, fully con- 
vinced that the only terms of renewal of peace 
that she had to offer were that, as she was pro- 
longing her visit on account of the hunt that was 
about to commence, my calumet must be tender- 
ed to her in the shape of “a habit ;’’ after which 
were a multitude of mantua-making directions 
from which [ gleaned that fhe said habit was to 
be “ blue,” and “ rather long;” and that above 
all, to be in time, it must be at by the 
29th. 

With this postscript I had every reason to be 
pleased—first, on account of my own indefatiga- 
ble ingenuity that had enabled me to decipher 
it so correctly, and secondly, because I was able 
to trace in it a kindly feeling on the part of my 
wife, though she had chosen to read my letter 
wrong, and then fly in a passion with her own 
interpretation of it: the dear creature knew how 
anxious I was that she should become an accom- 
plished horsewoman, and how it pained me tosee 
her so timid when in the saddle, and had deter- 
mined, with her wonted affection, to do all in her 
power to meet my wishes. These reflections 
gave me fresh vigour; and incredible were the 
pains I took to procure the desired habiliments, 
and to have them ready in time, though the tailor 
protested that he had never made a habit atsuch 
short notice. ‘ Omnia vincit amor,’ cried I, and 
actually stood over him for a day and a half, 
counting his stitches. At last it was finished ; 
and determined to complete what I had so meri- 
toriously begun, I actually took a post-chaise for 
the purpose of myself being the bearer of the 
welcome present: as ill luck would have it, 
however, one of the horses in the last stage fell 
dead lame—could not be made to move an inch 
for love or money—and there was I with the su- 
perb habit eight miles from ——. What was to 
be done? There was no post-house, or chance 
of a horse between; and the inn that we had last 
quitted was seven miles in the rear. “ Omnia 
vincit amor,” again cried I; and with the box, in 
which the habit was carefully packed, slungrat 
my back, I trudged manfully forward, and posi- 
tively accomplished the eight miles in an hour 
and forty-one minutes, which, considering I car- 
ried weight, was what any of the Melton Mow- 
brays would call a pretty rattling pace, especi- 
ally as there was a sharp hill to be drawn about 
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midway: when at last I reached my wife’s abode, 
a little before ten at night, 1 found that she had 
been waiting, as women do wait for such things, 
in grumbling and in terror:—but what boded 
her appearance? «Her pretty, pretty feet were 
shod in white satin—a wreath of roses in her hair 
—her favourite necklace of pearl and emerald 
clasped round her neck—and yet all these bril- 
liancies checked by her dressing-gown being still 
undoffed. ‘‘ My dearest!” criedI. ‘* The dress!’ 
cried she. ‘*’Tis here—’tis here,” I exclaimed; 
and cutting the cord impatiently asunder, I held 
up to view the dearly-earned habit! Good 
heavens! a piercing shriek burst from my wife. 
But the reader, no doubt, has anticipated me—it 
was no habit she wrote for, but a ball-dress of 
* blue” and silver, with strict cautions that it was 
not to be “ over long.” 

Could any thing exceed this? Could hierogly- 
phic mischiefs be carried further ?—Yes, yes, 
yes! And yet I thought I had learned caution. 

Being one day unexpectedly detained at Lord's 
to make one in a cricket-match, I would not 
trust a letter, but sent a special messenger to tell 
that I should not be back till eight. At that 
hour I reached home, as hungry as a Cossack 
after a skirmish in Kamschatka, and fully ex- 
pecting to find her waiting dinner for me. But 
no! there was no Maria; and I waited, and wait- 
ed, in gloomy doubt till half-past nine, when a 
three-cornered billet with her well-known su- 
perscription, was brought tome. One glance at 
the contents paralysed me;—Il jumped up from 
my seat like a madiman—l ordered four post- 
horses—and in less than a quarter of an hour was 
on my way to Dover, in pursuit of my faithless 
spouse and her seducer, filling up the time, be- 
tween counting the mile-stones, with thinking 
how I would look her into a petrefaction, and 
riddle him into a honeycomb. At Rochester, 
while I was waiting for a relay of horses, 1 be- 
thought me that I would add fresh fuel (for such 
is the perversity of man that he hugs that which 
will destroy him) to my rage, by again Treading 
the dreadful missive: when, lo, a mist seemed 
dispelled :—as if by magic art the characters 
shifted and re-arranged themselves, and instead 
of a flight with a seducer to Dover, on her way 
to France, the letter seemed to say that she had 
been “ seduced” by her cousin to stay dinner in 
“ Dover-street,” on the promise of being intro- 
duced to a most amiable lady just arrived from 
“France.” There was but one thing under 
these circumstances to be done—the postboy was 
ordered to turn his horses’ heads towards Lon- 
don; and as he urged them to the height of their 
gallop, I read and re-read the dear, fatal, mislead- 
ing epistle again and again by the light of the 
moon that was high in the heavens, in all the 
splendour of her fulness. As we were galloping 
through Dartford I observed another chaise ap- 
proaching—-we neared—-we met!——gracious 
heaven, it was my wife! ~ She saw me—I saw 
her; but we were both going at so prodigious a 
pace that to hope to be able to stop was out of 
the question : it seemed as if we were destined to 








bea kind of pair of wandering Jews, never more 
to be allowed to be in the same place at the same 
time! _A scream was our only recognition, and 
in another moment we should again have been 
; when our good genius, alive to our 
tahosable situation, dashed the twochaises against 
ach Other:—crash went the wheels—splash 
wwentthe panels—smash went the springs—and 
in one and the same moment we enjoyed the ex- 
quisite sensation of being upset into each other’s 
arms. - 
It is impossible to narrate all that was said by 
us on this momentous occasion: but the resolu- 
tion to which we came deserves to be recorded 
for the benefit of all practisers of modern hiero- 
glyphics. “ Let us forget the past, my Maria,” 
I exclaimed; “the future is ours:—this very 
day will I engage the most eminent writing- 
master that London possesses; while for you 1 
will purchase a dozen large-text copy-books; 
and together we will learn to write.” 


SPLENDID OUTFITS. 


From a manuscript in the Royal Library at 
Paris, it appears, that Isabella, daughter of Philip 
the Fourth of France, received, upon her mar- 
riage with Edward the Second, in the year 1308, 
an outfit which cost above eight-and-twenty 


thousand livres. A portion of it eomprised two 
crowns, one valued at seven hundred livres, and 
the other at six hundred—gold spoons—gold and 
silver drinking-vessels—fifty silver plates or co- 
vers, (escuelles,) and twelve large with as many 


small dishes. It consisted also of dresses of cloth 
of gold, velvet, Brussels woolens, shot taffetas 
(tartais changeant,) six garnitures (garnemens) of 
green cloth from Douay, six more, beautifully 
marbled (d’un tres beau marbre,) and a third, six 
Of rosé-tinted scarlet, (d’escarlate rosee;) a num- 
ber of furs; and a considerable quantity of linen, 
for it amounted to four hundred and ninety ells 
for the use of the bath alone. We find likewise 
an enumeration of carriages, horses, harness, de- 
corations for rooms, embellishments for her cha- 
pel, &c. But the most curious piece in these 
paraphernalia was a chamber, lined with rhom- 
boidal-shaped cloth of gold, and adorned with the 
arms of England, Franee, and Brabant. The 
recital contains a charge of eighteen livres for 
six dozen of Coiffres, which we should conceive 
to imply night-caps, rather than coffers. 
Another record, nearly a century later in date, 
(viz: of the year 1396,) details the outfit of Isa- 
bella, daughter of Charles the Sixth of France, 
on her espousing Richard the Second. She 
broughi with her a whole cargo of crowns, rings 
necklaces, bracelets, rosaries, &c., and amohg 
the robes, we find a dress and mantle, embroider- 
ed with red velvet and birds, in gold filagree, 
perched on sprigs of pearls and emeralds. There 
were four pieces attached to this robe, consisting 
of collars and a cap, which latter had pendants 
lined with small squirrel skins. The mantle was 
laso lined with ermine. Her apartments were 





hung with red and white atlas, and covered with 
embroidered cloths or carpets, on which were 
depicted women busy at the vintage, or shep- 
herds, trees, flowers, and fountains. Some of 
these carpets, likewise, repres scenes from 
Holy Writ, or the history of > 

The Engli:h sovereigns appear to have dealt 
with an equally liberal hand in the outfit of their 
royal daughters; for we find that a century after- 
wards, Mary, on her marriage with Lewis the 
Twelfth, in 1514, came loaded with an almost 
endless train of equipments, amongst which gold 
and silver effigies of St. George, Edward the 
Confessor, Thomas a Becket, and others were 
not forgotten. Her wardrobe contained robes 
of purple velvet, lined with cloth of gold ; of yel- 
low stuff of gold from Damascus ; cloth of silver, 
lined with crimson velvet, crimson atlas embroi- 
dered with peacock's eyes, lined with purple 
velvet, and relieved with gold; black velvet, 
lined with ermine, &c. 

But the richest of these regal outfits appears to 
have been that of Henrietta, the unfortunate 
Queen of the still more unfortunate Charles the 
First. She was married to him in 1625, and the 
enumeration of her personal dower minutely de- 
tails the profuse supply she bore of precious 
stones and valuables, and decorations for cha- 
pels and altars. In the latter is mentioned a cha- 
pel of crimson velvet, embroidered in gold and 
silver. Then follows a long list of couches, 
benches, stools, coffers, &c., and afterwards the 
description of an immense “ celestial bed,” with 
crimson curtains, pillars, white feather beds, and 
pillows of taffetas, ornamented with lace, &c. 
Among the garments was a regal mantle of crim- 
sen velvet with a splendid train, set off with 
golden lilies and ermine: and in the enumeration 
of the utensils, we meet with a warming flask, a 
washing basin, a stove, (poesle,) a pitcher, seve- 
ral dishes, covers, and spoons, &c. Her Majesty 
was likewise supplied with four dozen of day, 
and a like quantity of night apparel, a “ very 
beautiful shirt of lace,” ( point coupe,) two dozen 
of night-caps, bordered and barred, two dozen 
ditto of lace, eleven powdering mantles, four 
dozen of handkerchiefs, a pair of red velvet 
boots, lined with fur, twelve pair of shoes em- 
broidered with gold and silver, as many decorat- 
ed with roses and gold ornaments, eighteen pair 
with large knots, six pair of perfumed gloves, 
eighteen dozen of ribbons, eighteen combs, fifty 
thousand needles, et cetera; besides horses, 
mules, sedan chairs, carriages; pages and the 
like. Qne of the carriages was lined with red 
velvet, and covered outside and in with gold and 
silver, and running on gilt-wheels. 

ee 

He that abuses his own profession, will not pa- 
tiently bear with any one else that does so. And 
this is one of our most subtle operations of self- 
love. For when we abuse our own profession, 
we tacitly except ourselves; but when another 
abuses it, we are far from being certain that this 
is the case. 
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PHILOSOPHY, OR HEARTS AND HEADS. 


A NOVELETTE. 


** In vain, proud man—in vain he tries, 
To'scape froin beauty’s conquering eyes; 
He boldly talks--looks very have, 

But swifily falls—a woman's slave !” 


MILLAMoUR was a man of the world—a bon 

vivant, devoted to the pleasures and gratifications 
of society, and sacrificing every other considera- 
tion to the paramount importance of those which 
his peculiar appetite inspired. He had married 
in early life, more in agreement with the desires 
of his parent, than from any particular regard he 
himself felt for the matrimonial state, and his 
lady dying within two years of their nuptials, 
after giving birth to a son, Millamour was re- 
leased from his connubial ties, and became once 
more at liberty, and enabled again to participate 
in the scenes in which he delighted. In this 
manner twenty years passed on, and the plea- 
sures of Millamour’s career began to pall ; satiat- 
ed therewith he sought newer enjoyments, still, 
however, lingering about his old haunts, like a 
spirit loth to quit the habitation it so fondly loved. 
His son Horace had grown to man’s estate, but 
unlike his volatile parent, his pursuits were de- 
voted entirely to learning, and applying his 
whole time to study, he had become cold, formal 
and prejudiced against the world, and at an age 
when he should have been the life of society, he 
was—a philosupher! Millamour in vain endea- 
voured todivert his son’s attention, in vain exerted 
his powers to draw him from the seclusion of his 
study—Horace reprobated the wild conduct of 
his parent, which he declared more characteris- 
tic of insanity than of perfect intellect. But 
Millamour was not to be railed out of his preju- 
dices, and fully believed, notwithstanding the 
gravity of his son’s demeanour, that he should be 
enabled to make him a convert to his own ideas. 
In order to effect this, the widow of a deceased 
friend, Lady Warrington, was invited with her 
beautiful daughter to pass some weeks at Milla- 
mour’s country seat; but the spell of woman’s 
loveliness, of her fascinating powers, had no ef- 
fect upon the philosopher; he beheld the perfect 
beauty of Emma Warrington with apathetic in- 
difference, and retired from her agreeable and 
piquant conversation, to the cold contemplation 
of the authors in his library. 

“Qh Horace, Horace, my son,” exclaimed 
Millamour, one day, upon the failure of one of 
his little plans to entrap the philosopher, “* what 
is the meaning of all this monotonous drivelling ? 
S'life man, have better notions of humanity, and 
entertain more rational ideas of your fellow crea- 
tures.” 

“ Ah, my dear father,” rejoined the son, “ could 
you bit feel the satisfaction” 

“ Ah, my dear brethren,” interrupted Milla- 
mour, “now the sermon is beginning! Have 
™M 












you the confidence, sirrah, to preach to your 


father. You are insane and ought to be shut up 
in a conventicle, for thé benefit of human na- 
ture!” 

“Gracious heaven,’ exclaimed the son, “ to 
what a pass——”’ 

** Aye, interrupted Millamour again, “ sigh, 
groan, and write a volume upon human folly, and 
the vanities of life.” 

** Which I will dedicate to my father!” 

“ Ah, sarcastic! Well, there’s pleasantry in 
that, be as witty as you please, Horry; give us 
puns, jokes, or epigrams, what you will, any thing 
but a lecture, for that is too formidable for my 
sensitive nerves to bear.” 

‘* T have been considering, sir, that in order to 
rescue yourself from the gulph of dissipation, 
wherein you have been so long plunged, it is re- 


. quisite for you to marry.” 


* To marry, Horace! Why what in the name 
of fortune has your brain been working upon 
now? Marry me! Qh,I suppose tosome dried 
mummy—some stuffed monstrosity of an Eastern 
clime!” 

“No, sir, to neither. When I mention Lady 
Warrington and her daughter, you will perhaps 
entertain more reasonable notions.” 

“Lady Warrington and her daughter! My 
dear boy, you have some faste I find. The thing 
is not so much amiss; but to which of these la- 
dies would you have me offer my addresses ?” 

“Qh,” rejoined the son, “to whichever you 
please.” 

‘“*And do you really mean to say that the 
charms of Emma Warrington have not been 
able.te thaw your icy heart—to melt your stern 
inflexibility.” 

« Sit, they have had no effect upon me.” 

“Tis false, sir,” cxclaimed Millamour, “ ‘tis 
very false! You love the girl, sir, you know you 
loveher, and all your preaching will not convince 
me to the contrary. S’life,sirrah, provoke me 
no longer, or I may grow desperate, adopt your 
plan, and marry Miss Warrington in spite of 
you!” 

“ That, sir, would be the very summit of my 
wishes,” exclaimed the philosopher, and intimat- 
ing his intention of speaking to the young lady 
upon the subject, he quitted the apartment with 
a smile. 

Millamour was fairly puz: he strove to 
form some reasonable ideas of big son's inten- 
tions, but in vain; the amiability of Lady War- 
rington had made no little impression upon his 
heart, and it was his wish to unite the daughter 
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with his formal son. “ Not love her!”—Psha! 
psha! the boy is flesh and blood, and flesh and 
blood must yield to the fascination of a pair of 
lovely eyes! With this conclusion, he returned 
to the drawing-room where Lady Warrington 
was sitting, and immediately explained to her 
the strange proposition which his son had just 
made, and also his own desire for the union of 
the two families, in the persons of Horace and 
Emma. 


“Ha! ha! ha!” laughingly exclaimed her la- 


dyship, “Horace, a husband! The idea is 
laughable. Horace, poor youth, has no idea of 
matrimony; he judges of women by his books, 
and of their feclings by the prejudiced senti- 
ments of philosophers as crack-brained as him- 
self. A formal, hum-drum husband he would 
make; for ever sermonizing! Old at twenty- 
one, what will he be at fifty? Phlegmatic and 
inflated; always dreaming, and never awake; 
insisting that his wife should chop logic, and 
never amuse herself with any book but the En- 
cyclopedia. No, no, Mr. Millamour, no such a 
husband for Emma Warrington.” 

Millamour, however, had the happy art of 
winning upon the kindness of woman, and his 
greatest powers were exerted upon this occasion ; 
he had studied nature too well to fail upon such 
a subject, and by his remonstrances, and the pi- 
quancy of his observations, he soon brought her 
ladyship to an idea of the propriety of the ar- 
rangement ; but while combatting the prejudices 
of his fair visitor, with respect to his son, he in- 
sensibly fell a victim to her fascinations; in a 
word he was deeply enamoured of Lady War- 
rington, as he was desirous his son should be of 
her daughter. 

In the mean time, Horace had obtained an in- 
terview with Emma, and intent upon his project 
of reforming his father by an union with so amia- 
ble a lady, and who appeared to him to hold so 
high a place in his affections, he respectfully re- 
quested permission to put a single question to 
her. Emma was surprised at the expressive 
manncr in which the request was made, but rea- 
dily assented, and Horace, in a monotonous tone, 
desired her to place as much confidence in him, 
as she would in a tender parent. Emma bowed 
assent, and looked enquiringly at the philosopher, 
anxious to know the mysterious question which 
needed so much preface. At length, he request- 
ed to know, whether she felt any disinclination 
towards entering the matrimonial state. Emma 
started in surprise, and blushing deeply, hung 
down her beautiful head. 

“ Nay, madam,” continued Horace, “ do not 
evade my question, consider me only in the light 
ef a particular and esteemed friend, and favour 
me with a sincere answer.” 

Emma was not insensible to the personal 
graces of the philosopher, nor the amiable quali- 
ties of his heart, though his retired habits ill-as- 
sorted with her own social feelings; he was not 
indifferent to her, and this conversation, which 
appeared to her as a prelude to a declaration of 
love, was not unwelcome, though the delicacy of 





its nature called the blush upon her fair cheek, 
and her thoughts were confused and wild. 
Gathering courage, however, she ventured to 
reply to the philosopher's enquiry, that rather 
than offend so esteemed a friend, she would con- 
fess that she had no particular aversion to the 
connubial state. 

“ | thank you, madam,” rejoined Horace, “ no 
answer could be more satisfactory, nor more de- 
licately expressed. May 1 also presume to en- 
quire whether your affections are already engag- 
ed?” 

“ Indeed, sir,” replied the beautiful girl, “ your 
questions are very pressing.” 

* Do not consider them unworthy of reply: if 
your heart is already engaged, my hopes are 
vain, and [ have nothing more to add!” 

“ Singular man!” exclaimed Emma, “ Well, 
then, sir, I think I may say, that my heart is en- 
tirely free.” 

“°Tis as I wished!” immediately rejoined the 
philosopher, in a tone of rapture, and taking the 
white hand of the lady within his own, he conti- 
nued, “ May I believe that you have confidence 
enough in me, to accept the addresses of the in- 
dividual I may propose to you ?” 

“ T have already assured you, sir,” replied the 
blushing girl, “ that my confidence in your pru- 
dence is unlimited.” 

*“*T thank you, my dear Miss Warrington, you 
have made me supremely happy. The man 
whom I propose will indeed find in you a bless- 
ing; you will restore him to reason—you, madam, 
only are capable of rendering him valuable to 
society; your charms can make the bonds of 
marriage the permanent endurance of felicity !” 

* Oh, sir, now you flatter me.” 

“No, my sweet young lady, your virtues de- 
serve those encomiums. I have now only to 
name the individual whom | propose, and I entreat 
you will think kindly of him—that you will not 
suffer any prejudice to rob me of the gratification 
1 anticipate will result from the union. The 
man, madam, whom I propose, is—my father!" 

* Your father !” exclaimed Emma, in aston- 
ishment. 

** Yes, madam, I have engaged to find my 
father a wife, and consider no one so worthy of 
that situation as yourself. Youdo not reject my 
proposal ?”’ 

“Oh no, sir,” replied Emma, endeavouring to 
conceal her emotion, “I will think of it. At the 
same time, Mr. Horace, allow me to say, that I 
have been for some time endeavouring to find a 
worthy husband for my honoured mamma, and 
* think no one more deserving of that situation than 
yourself.” 

“1 thank Miss Warrington, and will reflect 
upon the subject. In the mean while, I will ac- 
quaint my father with your kind intentions.” 

“ Insufferable!” exclaimed Emma, mentally, 
“say, sir, whatever you please,” and she hastily 
retired from the apartment. 

Meeting with Lady Warrington immediately 
aiterwards, a whimsical thought struck her, and 


.she acquainted her mother with the mysterious 
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interview that she had just had with the philoso- 
pher, and that its purport was the affection which 
he entertained for no less a personage than Lady 
Warrington herself. ‘* For me!” exclaimed her 
ladyship; “ positively you, :»y owndear mamma!” 

“ This is most singular; Mr. Millamour has 
just been conversing with me upon the propriety 
of uniting him with you.” 

“ Ah, but you see, my dear mamma, that my 
humble charms were not sufficient to chain the 
heart of a philosopher.” 

“ Well, child, there is nothing extraordinary in 
the attachment of the young man.”’ 

‘“‘ Nothing extraordinary!” cried Emma, “ My 
dear mamma, you must surely think him mad.” 

“ Foolish girl: because Mr. Millamour pre- 
fers a woman of the age of discretion toa thought- 
less child, you reprobate his conduct. I have 
been led into avery erroneous opinion of the 
young man, and am happy to find myself deceiv- 
ed. Heis indeed avery amiable youth!’ 

“ Why this is worse and worse!” exclaimed 
Emma, as her ladyship left the room. ‘“ Surely 
we are all mad here! Jdid think my youthful 
charms were rather more captivating than the 
mature graces.of my mamma—and now to find 
her preferred, and by a young admirer.—Oh, it 
is impossible—but shou/d it be true, i'll break 
my looking-glass for deceiving me, and wear wil- 
low for the remainder of my days.” 

Lady Warrington believed the truth of her 
daughter’s assertion, which indeed Emma, her- 
self, scarcely doubted ; and the former, preferring 
the admiration of the son to that of the father, 
enjoyed the anticipation of an union with so 
amiable a young man. Old Millamour had made 
proposals for her hand, which she requested time 
to consider upon, and this new adventure inter- 
vening, her thoughts of the more prudent match 
were sacrificed to the more alluring. Lady 
Warrington was a vain and rather coquettish 
woman; the novelty of the philosopher's affec- 
tion, more than any thing else, perhaps, influenc- 
ed her conduct; but, be it as it may, she thought 
proper not to discourage the singular addresses 
of the young admirer. Just as she had formed 
this determination, and before she had an oppor- 
tunity of a personal interview with Horace, 
Mr. Millamour, eager to make certain of ‘a wo- 
man that had so effectually woven her spells 
around him, requested to know the result of her 
meditations. Lady Warrington met him with a 
serious face, and in tones as serious, exclaimed, 
“ My dear Mr. Millamour you did not think me 
in earnest! Marry you, indeed! The idea is 
preposterous!” 

“Madam—my Lady Warrington!” cried the 
astonished Millamour. 

“ You do not suppose,” continued her Lady- 
ship, “ that I could marry you—an old man who 
thinks of nothing but folly and idle gaiety ; raclk- 
ing his brain to find out new pleasures, and striv- 
ing, with the assistance of his tailor and hair- 
dresser, to appear an Adonis; running after 
plays, balls, and masquerades, and neglecting 
nothing but his wife! no, no, sir, my husband 





must be a prudent and a careful man; regular 
in his habits and decorous in his actions. I have 
avery, very great respect for you, Mr. Milla- 
mour, and, as a friend, admire you very much 
indeed—but as for a husband!—Ha! ha! ha!”— 
And kissing her hand to him, she retired to her 
own apartment. 

“Tf that woman’s not mad,” cried Millamour, 
“Tam. This very morning she wished for just 
such a cheerful fellow as myself, and now, for- 
sooth, he must be prudent and decorous, and 
careful,and a thousand other fine things besides. 
Weathercocks and women! never was simile 
better applied !”’ 

“Well, my dear sir,” exclaimed Horace, as 
he entered the room with a lighter step than 
usual, “ well, my dear sir, all is settled, she con- 
sents, and you have only now to request her to 
name the day.” 

“ Name the day! Why what in the name of 
common sense do you mean?” 

“* Why your marriage with Emma Warring- 
ton.” 

“ What the deuce, sir, are you talking about? 
What do you mean? Are you as mad as all the 
rest?” 

** Miss Warrington accepts your hand; | have 
written to your attorney to prepare the requisite 
marriage articles, and nothing is now wanting to 
complete your happiness.” 

“ Are we all lunatics alike?—Do we all de- 
serve to be transmitted to the large building in 
Moorfields, or are you ridiculing me?” 

“ Are these the thanks, sir, whith I deserve, 
for procuring you the hand of the lovely Miss 
Warrington ?” 

“ Thanks ! 


, 


S'life, sirrah, I’m all raptures, if 
what you tell me is really true;—all fire, all poe- 


try, all soul! But you’re not a wag, now, Hor- 
ry ?—You are not fudging me, sir?” 

“Tis truth, sir, I assure you.” 

“ Then you are the best friend I have upon 
earth. Give me your hand—l feel twenty years 
younger—hale and hearty; my dear child 1 am 
certain I shall live fifty years longer, and cheat 
you out of your inheritance.” 

“Tt is my wish, sir, that you may,” rejoined 
Horace; “‘and believe me,gir, there is no one 
more gratified than myself atthe prospect of 
your many years of happiness with so lovely a 
woman.” 

* Oh,” rejoined Millamour, “ you have found 
out that she is lovely? Horace Millamour, Ho- 
race Millamour, answer to the point now—don’t 
you envy me? No denial, sirrah—I see it in 
your eyes—] read it in your face; you envy me, 
you rascal—I know you envy me.” 

“ Not at all, sir; I do not wish to make a merit 
of the sacrifice; but at the time when I pleaded 
so powerfully in your behalf, I could not but ae- 
knowledge the powerful expression of her soft 
blue eyes!” 

** And so you have found out that she has eyes, 
have you: ‘ soft blue eyes?’ Goon.” 

“ And I will confess, sir, that at no period of 
my life have I experienced such gratification as 








that which her delicate and modest demeanour 
excited in my heart.” 

* Oh, my philosopher,” rejoined his father, “1 
see the effect of woman’s power, and the ice of 
your Siberian heart melting beneath the Italian 
sun of those ‘soft blue eyes.’ Now hark ye, 
Horace, I would neither deceive ycu, nor have 
you deceive yourself; how can ‘ the /ovely Miss 
Warrington’ marry me, when I know that her 
affections are placed upon you.” 

“ Upon me, sir!’ energetically exclaimed the 
philosopher. 

“ Ave, ’tis true, I assure you.” 

“ And how came you to know it, sir.” 

“ That is no concern of yours. All that you 
hare to do is to propose yourself—offer your 
hand, and, instead of the aged father, Miss War- 
rington will be the blooming bride of the youth- 
ful son.” 

“If Miss Warrington’s affections are placed 
upon another object, sir, you must be sensible 
that—that my plans—my plans, sir, are ineffec- 
tual; and that—and that—you understand, 
sir?” 

“ Oh perfectly—Love's Philosophy!” exclaim- 
ed the merry parent. ‘‘But come, my boy, 
quickly disrobe yourself of these sombre habili- 
ments, and attire yourself in a dress of mine: 
throw your wig behind the fire, and bid a long 
adieu to the philosophy of the schools: no disput- 
ing, I have a voice potential, and I say you shall. 
When you look as you ought to do, we'll see if 
the /ovely Miss Warrington can withstand the 
powerful expression of your eyes—though of a 
darker hue than the ‘ dear soft blue!” 

Horace was immediately carried to his father’s 
dressing-room; the scholastic dress was soon 
superseded by a modern suit, and the strait caxon 
wig that disfigured his head gave place to the 
natural hair, trimmed and decorated by the valet 
of Mr. Millamour. Horace sighed as he beheld 
his altered appearance, but the jocund humour 

_of his father, countenancing the metamorphosis, 
had the desired effect; and when he descended 
to the drawing-room, Lady Warrington, who 
was there alone, started at the unexpected ap- 
pearance, and congratulating him upon the 
striking improvement in his looks, he took the 
opportunity of revealing his own attachment to 
her daughter. Lady Warrington, however, ima- 
gining herself the object for whom the philoso- 
pher had reformed his habits, prided herself upon 
the triumph she had achieved. 

“| wish to inform your Ladyship of a little 
arrangement which I have meditated——’” 

“ Oh, I know it all, I am already acquainted 
with your ‘ arrangement.’” 

“Indeed! Then mayI beg to request your 
eonsent——”” 

“ Qh, yes,” interrupted her Ladyship, hiding 
her face behind her fan, “‘ I must consent.” 

“My dear Madam, now I am indeed indebted 
to you. Will you be pleased to appoint the time 
when the nuptials may be celebrated ?” 

“‘ Oh, any time in the ensuing week that best 
pleases Mr. Millamour.” 
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. “ My dear Lady Warrington, then I will im- 
mediately ask your daughter’s permission——” 

“ My daughter’s permission !” 

“ Oh, certainly, madam, your Ladyship is too 
just to have her married against her ccnsent.” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed Lady Warrington, “ what 
is it you mean? who do you intend to marry ?” 

‘“* Your daughter, madam, certainly ; the lovely 
Emma Warrington.” 

“Emma Warrington!—And have you been 
talking of her all this while ?” 

“Certainly, madam; of whom else could I 
talk?” 

““ Then, sir,” indignantly rejoined her Lady- 
ship, “1 can assure you that she will never marry 
you !” and she flung out of the room in an emotion 
which she could not conceal. 

Horace was astonished at her abrupt depar- 
ture, and was altogether unable to comprehend 
the meaning of her rage: he was speedily, how- 
ever, relicved from his embarrassment by the 
appearance of Emma herself, who having beneld 
her ladyship in her present mood, enquired of 
Horace what had transpired in their interview, 
to occasion such a violent demeanour. Horace 
was altogether unable to solve the mystery, and 
expressed that he had merely asked her hand in 
marriage. Emma glanced at her lover with a look 
of enquiry and apprehension, and timidly said, 
“ You mean, you came to sue for your father?” 

“Oh, no, my dear Miss Warrington, I asked 
your hand for myself.” 

“ For yourself,” exclaimed Emma, in surprise, 
* you told me otherwise.” 

“ True, true; but since | find your affections 
placed upon another object, and that happy object 
myself, 1 should be indeed deserving of the worst 
suffering, were I not to lay my heart and fortune 
at your feet, owning my previous error, and 
humbly soliciting forgiveness.” 

“ Sir, sir, I really do not comprehend. Am I 
really in the presence of the philosopher, Horace 
Millamour !” ‘ 

* Of Horace Millamour, madam, awakened to 
a new life, and to a just appreciation of the worth 
of woman’s loveliness.” 

“ But who had the confidence to tell you that 
my affections were placed upon you ?” 

“It was my father, madam.” 

* Oh, your father is a wit; his observation was 
merely in jest.” 

“Be candid, lovely Miss Warrington, and 
assure me, do you love me, or do you uot?” 

* You are a very singular man.” 

* Then you do not ?” 

“T did not say that, Mr. Millamour; that is, I 
mean——” Fs 

“That of course youdo! Pardon my inter- 
pretation and my warmth ;—you have effected a 
conquest over the coldest heart, a victory over 
science, study, and all scholastic duties; 1 offer 
you a heart whose best impulses you have awa- 
kened—do not scorn its first effusion, but take it, 
cherish it, it is your own!” 

“But how can I believe a passion hastily 
awoke will last?” 





TRAITS OF FEELING, &c, 





“ My dearest girl, tell me what proof of affec- 
tion can I give?” exclaimed the enraptured lover, 
falling upon his knees before her. 

“ Sir, sir,” exclaimed Emma, “ Philosophy!” 

“ Js at your feet !” 

-“ Tf that’s not wisdom I am a fool !” exclaimed 
old Millamour, as he entered the room. “ So 
this is your erudition, this is your college philo- 
sophy! On my conscience, I have made a man 
of you at last; and I hone Miss Warrington will 
finish your education, and give the coup de grace 
to Love’s Philosophy, by the acceptance of your 
hand. Nay, nay, no blushes my sweet girl, Iam 
one of the family, you know; and so let Horace 
seal the compact upon those ruby lips.” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed Emma. 

“ Miss Warrington,” rejoined Millamovr, “ I 
insist upon it; Horace, you are a man at last, do 
as 1 command you, and I promise you to lay down 
my rod of parental correction, and leave you to 
pursue your studies according to your inclina- 
tions for the future.—Oh, I’ll turn my back, of 
course.” 

Millamour did turn his back, and he was satis- 
fied; Horace was satisfied too, and Emma was 
not displeased. The anger of Lady Warrington, 
also, was soon overcome by the powers of Milla- 
mour’s persuasion; and her visiting cards now 
bear the name of the gallant “ middle-aged” 
gentleman, whose gay wanderings have termi- 
nated, and himself sobered down to the enjoyment 
of his domestic home. Of course, Emma is Mrs. 
Horace Millamour, and the only philosophy that 
her husband studies is that of Love. 





MATERNAL TRAITS OF FEELING. 

Tue characteristics of individuals are most 
truly developed on occasions that call forth the 
gush of spontaneous feeling. That all have a 
ruling passion has been finely rhymed, but it is 
false reasoning; a vast majority of the human 
race live through their span of life, without any 
defined or particular object of pursuit, which 
would awaken and strengthen any one passion 
as sufficiently predominant to mark their cha- 
racter. But feeling, when it is the instinct of 
nature, never errs—it gives it at once the key to 
the human heart; and we have rarely seen a 
more touching or true picture of the dissimilarity 
in the affection which the two sexes entertain 
for their offspring, than was displayed in many 
instances during the terrible Earthquake of 1783, 
in Calabria and Sicily. A father’s love for his 
children, if as intense as the: mother’s, is never so 
uncalculating. This may be owing to his supe- 
rior strength of mind, but then it must be con- 
fessed she has superior strength of heart—he 
struggles to save his children from death—she 
dies without a struggle for them. 

When sauntering among the ruins, after the 
violence of the earthquake had abated, it was 
remarked that the position of the men, killed by 
the crush of the destroying, indicated that every 
nerve had been strained in revistanée, while the 
features and attitude cf the females exhibited the 





extremity of despair; and in may WHstances the 
latter were found with their hands clasped above 
their heads. Wherever children were found 
near their parents, the attitudes of the mothers 
indicated entire self-abandonment, while fathers 
were often discovered folding a child with one 
arm, and endeavouring with the other to stem the 
superincumbent ruins. 

“ An affecting instance of maternal love and 
self-devotion was discovered in the ruins of Po- 
listena. The mother of two children—a boy 
aged three years, and an infant of seven months 
—was suckling her-babe, when the house fell 
and destroyed all three. The position in which 
the bodies were found, afforded the clearest evi- 
dence that the mother deliberately exposed her 
life to save her offspring. She was lying on the 
ground with her face downward, the infant close 
to her bosom, while with her body she protected 
also the older child—thus offering her back to 
the falling timbers. Her arms were clasped 
round both, and in this affecting position the 
half-decayed bodies were discovered, when the 
rubbish was cleared away.” 





CAPACITY OF BLACKS. 

A number of instances are cited in the Libe- 
ria Herald, of celebrated black men who have 
distinguished themselves, notwithstanding every 
disadvantage. Among themare, Hannibal, an Af- 
rican, who rose to the rank of lieutenant-gene- 
ral, under Peter the Great of Russia. His son, 
a mulatto, was also a lieutenant-general in the 
Russian corps of Artillery. Francis Williams, 
a black, born in Jamaica, was educated in the 
University of Cambridge. After his return to 
Jamaica he taught Latin and the Mathematics. 
Anthony Williams Amo, born at Guinea, took 
the degree of Doctor in Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Wittemburg, and distinguished him- 
self in metaphysics, he was also skilled in the 
learned languages. Job Ben Solomon, son of 
the Mahometan kin, ef Banda, was taken in 
1730, and sold in Maryland. He found his way 
to England, and became acquainted with Sir 
Hanse Sloane, for whom he translated Arabic 
manuscripts. James Eliza John Capitein, an 
African, was carried as a slave to Holland, where 
he acquired several learned languages, and took 
degrees in theology at the University of Ley- 
den. He was sent out as a Calvinistic minister 
to Guinea. Ignatius Sancho distinguished him- 
self as a literary character in England, died in 
1780. Thomas Fuller, an African, who, although 
unable to read or write, performed difficult arith- 
metical calculations with amazing facility.— 
Balinda after being a slave for forty years in 
Massachusetts, addressed, in 1782, an eloquent 
petition to the legislature of that state, for the 
freedom of herself and daughter. The petition 
has been preserved in one of the volumes of the 
American Museum. Othello published, in 1784, 
at Baltimore, an eloquent essay against the sla- 
very of Africans. Cesar,a black, of North Ca- 
rolina, wrote several popular pieces of poetry. 





THE ORNAMENTAL ARTIST. 


THE ORNAMENTAL ARTIST. 


ENGRAVED-GLASS JEWEL BOXES. 


These are made in the same manner as those 
described in the January number; engraved glass 
being substituted for painted, stained, ground, 
or plain. Pieces of glass may be purchased at 
any of the fancy shops, with different subjects 
engraved upon them. There is no very great 
difficnity attendant on executing the engravings; 
but. the operation is rather dangerous, unless 
performed with care, and by an experienced 
person. We cannot recommend our readers to 
attempt it: it is, therefore, unnecessary to de- 
scribe the process. 

The engravings ought not to be a jumble of 
landscapes and single figures—a bust on one side, 
and an extensive view on the other; but all of 
them should be of the same character. The or- 
naments should be simple, and the binding by no 
means gay. 


HARLEQUIN AND MIRROR JEWEL BOXES. 


The jewel box may be made entirely, or in 
part, with looking-glass, embellished with gold on 
the bindings, and having a set of pasteboard parti- 


tions suitable to its form, which is to be governed 
The harlequin jewel | 


by the fancy of its maker. 
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EMBOSSING ON CARD. 
Various devices of flowers, leaves, wreaths, 
&c. may be embossed on card-board, for the pur- 
pose of forming ornamental borders, groups of 


flowers, centres of hand-screens, &c. by raising | 


the design on the surface of the card with a pen- 
knife. 


line afterwards without destroying the embossing: 


but the blunt point of a tracing needle may be | 
employed for this purpose. The penknife should | 


be held in a sloping, or nearly flat position, with 
the edge towards you; and the flowers are formed 
by making a series of slanting incisions in an 





The subject should not be sketched in , 
pencil, as it would be difficult to rub out the out- | 


box may be hexagon, octagon, diamond, or 
even oblong, with its front and sides formed of 
triangular pieces, bound and sewn together (see 

3 fig. 3.) Whatever may 


h N T\ Th A] be its form, the harlequin 
/ V/\f h jewel box should be made 
i \ \ Vy WN of stained glass—the va- 
/ \ vy VW W \ rious pieces being of dif- 
. ferent colours; but judg- 
ment and taste must guide the constructor, in 
selecting them, as well as in the choice of ribands 
for the binding: the latter should be vandyked, 
and finished with very small stars at the corners. 
The divisions in the interior of the harlequin 
and mirror, as well as all the other glass boxes, 
may be made to suit the convenience of the 
owners; but the compartments should corres- 
pond with the shape of the box: thus—if the box 
be octagon, the divisions should be somewhat in 
the same style; should its length exceed its 
breadth, they ought to assume the oblong form ; 
if it be diamond, the triangular. The character 
of cach may be easily maintained, and the size 
of the compartments, at the same time, be ac- 
commodated to the shape of the articles they are 
intended to receive. (Figs. 4, 5, 6, oblongs; 7, 8, 
9, diamonds; 10, 11, octagons; 12, hexagon.) 
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oblique direction, so as to raise the face of the 
card a little. A stalk may be formed by cutting 
a series of waving lines; small rosette8, or flowers 
of a star shape, are made by small circular in- 
cisions; leaves, like those of the fern, are com- 
posed of one long incision down’the middlé, and 
a succession of short ones up the sides. In cut- 
ting rosettes it is better to hold the knife still and 
move the card round: an infinite variety of forms 
may be produced by varying the length and 
shape of the incigjons. Care should be taken 
not to cut through to the back of the card, and 
the penknife must be of that kind which is called 
sabre-pointed. 





A TALE OF 


GALWAY, &e 








PRAYER IN THE WILDERNESS.* 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
In the deep wilderness, unseen, she pray'd. 
The daughter of Jerusalem;—alone, 
With all the still, small whispers of the night, 
And with the searching glances of the stars, 
And with her God, alone! She lifted up 
Her sad, sweet voice, while trembling o’er her head 
The dark leaves thril!’d with prayer—the tearful prayer, 
Of Woman’s quenchless, yet repentant love. 


‘* Father of spirits, hear! 
Look on the inmost soul, to Thee reveal'd; 
Look on the fountain of the burning tear, 
Before Thy sight in solitude unseal'd! 


“ Hear, Father! hear and aid! 
If I have loved too well, if I have shed, 
In my vain fondness, o’er a mortal head 
Gifts, on Thy shrine, my God, more fitly laid: 


“If I have sought to live 
But in one light, and made a mortal eye 
The lonely star of my idolatry, 
—Thou, that art Love! oh, pity and forgive! 


** Chasten'd and school'd at last, 

No more, no more my struggling spirit burns, 

But fix’d on Thee, from that vain worship turns! 
What have I said ?—the deep dream is not past. 


* Vet hear !—if still I love, 

Oh! still too fondly—if, for ever seen, 

An earthly image comes, my soul between 
And Thy calm glory, Father! throned above: 


“If still a voice is near; 
(Even while I strive these wanderings to control,) ~ 
An earthty voice, disquieting my soul, 

With its deep music, too intensely dear: 


“O Father, draw to Thee 

My lost affections back !—the dreaming eyes 

Clear from their mist—sustain the heart that dies; , 
Give the worn soul once more its pinions free! 


“IT must love on, O God! 

This bosom must love on !—but let Thy breath 

Touch and make pure the flame that knows not death, 
Bearing it up to heaven, Love's own abode !” 


Ages and ages past, the Wilderness, 
With its dark cedars; and the thrilling Night, 
With her pale stars; and the mysterious winds, 
Fraught with all sound, were conscious of these prayers. 


—How many such hath Woman's bursting heart 
Since then in silence and in darkness breath'd, 
Like a dim night-flower’s odour, up to God! 


* Suggested by the picture of a kneeling Magdalen. 





TO MELANCHOLY. 
The following stanzas were written by a young woman, 
who, when composing them, was labouring under a very 
considerable degree of active mania: 


Spirit of darkness! from yon lonely shade 
Where fade the virgin roses of the spring, 

Spirit of darkness! hear thy favourite maid 
To sorrow’s harp her wildest anthem sing. 


Ah! how has love despoil’d my earliest bloom, 
And flung my charms as to the wintry wind! 
Ah! how has love hung o’er my trophied tomb 
The spoils of genius and the wreck of mind! 


High rides the moon the silent heavens along; 
Thick fall the dews of midnight o’er the ground; 
Soft steals the lover, when the morning song 
Of waken’d warblers through the woods resound; 


Then I with thee my solemn vigils keep, 
And at thine altar take my lonely stand; 
Again my lyre unstrung I sadly sweep, 
While Love leads up the dance with harp in hand. 


High o'er the woodlands Hope's gay meteers shone, 
And thronging thousands bless’d the ardent ray; 

I turn’d,—but found Despair on his wild roam, 
And with the demon bent my hither way. 


Soft o’er the vale she blew her bugle horn— 
‘Oh! where, Maria,—whither dost thou stray? 

Return, thou false maid, to the echoing sound !" 
I flew, nor heeded the sweet siren’s lay. 


Hail, Melancholy! to your lonely towers 
I turn, and hail their time-worn turrets mine; 
Where flourish fair the nightshade’s deadly flowers, 
And dark and blue the wasting tapers shine. ~ 


There, O my Edwin! does thy spirit greet, 
In fancy’s maze, thy loved and wandering maid; 
Soft through the bower thy shade Maria meets, 
And leads thee onward through the myrtle glade. 


Oh! come with me, and hear the song of eve, 
Far, sweeter far, than the loud shout of morn; 

List to the pantings of the whispering breeze— 
Dweil on past woes, or sorrows yet unborn. 


We have a tale and song will charm these shades, 
Which cannot rouse to life Maria’s mind, 

Where Sorrow’s captives hail thy once-loved maid, 
To joy a stranger. and to grief resign’d. 


Edwin, farewell! go, take my last adieu: 
Ah! could my bursting boso.n tell thee more! 
Here parted, here, from love, from life, and you, 
I pour my song as on a foreign shore. 


—But stay, rash youth! the sun has climbed on high: 
The night is past, the shadows all are gone; 

For lost Maria breathe the parting sigh, 
And waft thy sorrows to the gales of 





A TALE OF GALWAY, 


IRELAND. 


Ix an obscure corner of the town stands a 


house of extréme antiquity, over the door of | 


which are still to be seen a skull and cross- 
bones, remarkably well sculptured in black 
marble. This house is called “the cross- 
bones,” and its tragical history is as follows. In 
the fifteenth century, Jarncg Lynch, 4 man of 
old family and great wealth, was chosen mayor 
of Galway for hfe, an office which was then 
nearly equal to that of a sovereign in power 





and influence. He was reverenced for his 
inflexible rectitude, and loved for his conde- 
scension and mildness. But yet more beloved 
—the idol of the citizens and their fair wives 
—was his son, according to the chronicle, one 
of the most distinguished young men of his 
time. To perfect manly beauty and the most 
noble air, he united that cheerful temper, that 
considerate familiarity, which subdues while it 
seems to flatter; that attaching grace of manner, 
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which conquers all hearts without an effort, by 
its mere natural charm. On the other hand, his 
oft-proved patriotism, his high hearted genero- 
sity, his romantic courage, and complete mastery 
in all warlike exercises, forming part of an edu- 
cation singular in his age and country, secured 
to him the permanency of an esteem which his 
first aspect involuntarily bespoke. So much 
light was not without shadow. Deep and burn- 
ing passions, a haughty temper, jealousy of all 
rival merit, rendered all his fine qualities only so 
many sources of danger to himself and others. 
Often had his stern father, although proud of 
such a son, cause for bitter reproof, and for yet 
more anxious solicitude about the future. But 
even he could not resist the sweetness of the 
youth, as quick to repent as to err, and who 
never for a moment failed in love and reverence 
to himself. After his first displeasure was past, 
the defects of his son appeared to him, as they 
did to all others, only spots on the sun. He was 
soon still further tranquillized by the vehement 
and tender attachment which the young man 
appeared to have conceived for Anna Blake, the 
daughter of his best friend, and a girl possessing 
every lovely and attaching quality. He looked 
forward to their union as the fulfilment of all his 
wishes. But fate had willed it otherwise. While 
young Lynch found more difficulty in conquer- 
ing the heart of the present object of his love 
than he had ever experienced before, his father 
was called by business to Cadiz; for the great 
men of Galway, like the other inhabitants of 
considerable sea-ports in the middle ages, held 
trade on a large scale to be an employment no- 
wise unworthy even of men of noble birth. 
Galway was at that time so powerful and so 
widely known, that, as the chronicle relates, 
an Arab merchant, who had long traded to these 
coasts from the East, once inquired ‘in what 
part of Galway Ireland lay?” After James 
Lynch had delegated his authority to trusty 
hands, and prepared every thing for a distant 
journey, with an overflowing heart he blessed his 
son, wished him the best issue to his suit, and 
sailed for his destination. Wherever he went, 
success crowned his undertakings. For this he 
was much indebted to the friendly services of a 
Spanish merchant named Gomez, towards whom 
his noble heart conceived the liveliest gratitude. 
It happened that Gomez also had an only son, 
who, like Edward Lynch, was the idol of his 
family and the darling of his native city, though 
in character, as well as in external appearance, 
entirely different from him. Both were hand- 
some; but Edward’s was the beauty of the 
haughty and breathing Apollo; Gonsalvo’s of 
the serene and mild St. John. The one ap- 
peared like a rock crowned with flowers; the 
other like a fragrant rose-covered knoll threat- 
ened by the storm. The pagan virtues adorned 
the one; Christian gentleness and humility the 
other. Gonsalvo’s graceful person exhibited 
more softness than energy; his languid dark 
blue eyes, more tenderness and love than bold- 
ness and pride; a soft melancholy overshadowed 
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his countenance, and an air of voluptuous suf- 
fering quivered about his swelling lips, around 
which a timid smile rarely played, like a gentle 
wave gliding over pearls and coral. His mind 
corresponded to such a person: loving and en- 
dearing, of a grave and melancholy serenity, of 
more internal than external activity, he pre- 
ferred solitude to the bustle and tumult of so- 
ciety, but attached himself with the strongest 
affection to those who treated him with kindness 
and friendship. His inmost heart was thus 
warmed by a fire which, like that of a volcano 
buried too deep to break out at the surface, is 
only seen in the increased fertility of the soil 
above, which it clothes in the sofiest green, and 
decks with the brightest flowers. Thus capti- 
vating, and easily captivated, was it a wonder if 
he stole the palm even out of the hand of Edward 
Lynch? But Edward’s father had no such anti- 
cipations. Full of gratitude to his friend, and of 
affection for his engaging son, he determined to 
propose to the old Gomez a marriage between 
Gonsalyo and his daughter. The offer was too 
flattering to be refused. The fathers were soon 
agreed ; and it was decided that Gonsalvo should 
accompany his future father-in-law to the coast 
of Ireland, and if the inclinations of the young 
people favoured the project, their union should 
take place at the same time with Edward’s, after 
which they should immediately return to Spain. 
Gonsalvo, who was just nineteen, accompanied 
the revered friend of his father with joy. His 
young romantic spirit enjoyed in silent and de- 
lighted anticipation the varying scencs of strange 
lands which he was about to sce; the wonders of 
the deep which he would contemplate; the new 
sort of existence of unknown people with whom 
he was to be connected; and his warm heart 
already attached itself to the girl, of whose 
charms her father gave him, perhaps, a too par- 
tial description. Every moment of the long 
voyage, which at that time abounded with dan- 
gers, and required a much longer period than 
now, increased the intimacy and mutual attach- 
ment of the travellers ; and when at length they 
descried the port of Galway, the old Lynch con- 
gratulated himself not only on the second son 
which God had sent him, but on the beneficial 
influence which the unvarying gentleness of the 
amiable youth would have on Edward’s darker 
and more vehement character. . This hope ap- 
peared likely to be completely fulfilled. Edward, 
who found all in Gomez that was wanting in 
himself, felt his own nature as it were completed 
by his society; and as he had already learned 
from his father that he was to regard him asa 
brother, their friendship soon ripened into the 
warmest and most sincere affection. But not 
many months had passed before some uneasy 
feelings arose in Edward’s mind to troubie this 
harmony. Gonsalvo had become the husbandof 
his sister, but had deferred his return to Spain 
for an indefinite timg. He was become the object 
of general admiration, attention, and love. Ed- 
ward felt that he was less happy than formerly. 
For the first time in his life neglected, he could 
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not conceal from himself that he had found a 
successful rival of his former universal and un- 
contested popularity. But what shook him most 
fearfully, what wounded his heart no less than 
his pride, what prepared for him intolerable and 
restless torments, was the . perception, which 
every day confirmed, that Anna, whom he looked 
upon as his—though she still refused to confess 
her love—that Ais Anna had, ever since the 
arrival of the handsome stranger, grown colder 
and colder towards himself. Nay, he even ima- 
gined that in unguarded moments he had seen 
her speaking eyes rest, as if weighed down with 
heavy thoughts, on the soft and beautiful features 
of Gomez,and a faint blush then pass over her 
pale cheek; but if his eye met hers, this soft 
bloom suddenly became the burning glow of 
fever. Yes, he could not doubt it; her whole 
deportment was altered: capricious, humour- 
some, restless, sometimes sunk in deep melan- 
choly, then suddenly breaking into fits of violent 
mirth, she seemed to retain only the outward 
form of the sensible, clear-minded, serene, and 
equal tempered girl she had always appeared. 
Every thing betrayed to the quick eye of jea- 
lousy that she was the prey of some deep-seated 
passion; and for whom?—for whom could it be 
but for Gomez ?—for him, at whose every action 
it was evident the inmost cords of her heart gave 
out their altered tone. It has been wisely said, 


that love is more nearly akin to hate than to 


liking. What passed in Edward’s bosom was a 
proof of this. Henceforth it seemed his sole en- 
joyment to give pain to the woman he passion- 
ately loved: and now, in the bitterness of his 
heart, held guilty of all his sufferings. Wherever 
occasion presented itself, he sought to humble 
and to embarrass her, to sting her by disdainful 
pride, or to overwhelm her with cutting re- 
proaches; till, conscious of her secret crime, 
shame and anguish overpowered the wretched 
girl, and she burst into torrents of tears, which 
alone had power to allay the scorching fever of 
his heart. But no kindly reconciliation followed 
these scenes, and, as with lovers, resolved the 
dissonance into blessed harmony. The exaspe- 
ration of each was only heightened to despera- 
tion: and when he at length saw enkindled in 
Gomez—so little capable of concealment—the 
same fire which burnt in the eyes of Anna; when 
he thought he saw his sister neglected and him- 
self betrayed by a serpent whom he had che- 
rished in his bosom—he stood at that point of 
human infirmity, of which the All-sceing alone 
can decide whether it be madness or the condi- 
tion of a still accountable creature. On the 
same night in which suspicion had driven Ed- 
ward from his couch a restless wanderer, it 
appears that the guilty lovers had for the first 
time met in secret. According to the subsequent 
confession of Edward, he had concealed himself 
bebind a pillar, and had seen Gomez, wrapped 
in his mantle, glide with hurried steps out of 
a well-known side-door in the house of Anna’s 
father, which led immediately to her apartments. 
At the horrible certainty which now glared upon 
N 





him, the fury of hell took possession Of his*soul : 


his eyes started from their sockets, the blood 
rushed and throbbed as if it would burst his 
veins, and as a man dying of thirst pants for a 
draught of cooling water, so did his whole being 
pant for the blood of his rival. Like an infuriate 
tiger he darted upon the unhappy youth, who 
recognised him, and vainly fled. Edward in- 
stantly overtook him, seized him, and burying 
his dagger a hundred times, with strukes like 
lightning-flashes, in the quivering body, gashed 
with satanic rage the beautiful features which 
had robbed him of his beloved, and of peace. It 
was not till the moon broke forth from behind a 
dark cloud, and suddenly lighted the ghastly 
spectacle before him—the disfigured mass, which 
retained scarcely a feature of his once beloved 
friend, the streams of blood which bathed the 
body and all the earth around it—that he waked 
with horror, as from some infernal dream. But 
the deed was done, and judgment was at hand. 
Led by the instinct of self-preservation, he fled, 
like Cain, into the nearest wood. How long he 
wandered there he could not recollect. Fear, 
love, repentance, despair, and at last madness, 
pursued him like frightful companions, and at 
length robbed him of gonsciousness—for a time 
annihilating the terrors of the past in forgetfui- 
ness; for kind nature puts an end to intolerable 
sufferings of mind, as of body, by insensibility or 
death. Meanwhile the murder was soon known 
in the city; and the fearful end of the gentle 
youth, who had confided himself, a foreigner, to 
their hospitality, was learned by all with sorrow 
and indignation. A dagger, steeped in blood, 
lad been found lying by the velvet cap of the 
Spaniard, and not far from it a hat, ormamented 
with plumes and a clasp of gems, showed the 
recent traces of a man who seemed to have 
sought safety in the direction of the wood. The 
hat was, immediately recognised as Edward’s; 
and as he was no where to be found, fears were 
soon entertained that he had been murdered with 
his friend. The terrified father mounted his 
horse, and, accompanied by a crowd of people 
calling for vengeance, swore solemnly that no- 
thing should save the murderer, were he even 
compelled to execute him with his own hands. 
We may imagine the shouts of joy, and the feel- 
ings of the father, when, at break of day, Edward 
Lynch was found sunk under a tree, living, and 
although covered with blood, yet apparently 
without any dangerous wound. .We may ima- 
gine the shudder which ran through the crowd— 
the feelings of the father we cannot imagine— 
when, restored to sense, he embraced his father’s 
knees, declared himself the murderer of Gon- 
salvo, and earnestly implored instant punishment. 
He was brought home bound, tried before a full 
assembly of the magistrates, and condemned to 
death by his own father.. But the people would 
not lose their darling. Like the waves of the 
tempest-troubled sea, they filled the market- 
place and the streets, and forgetting the crime 
of the son in the relentless justice of the father, 
demanded with threatening cries the opening of 
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the prison and the pardon of the criminal. Dur- 
ing the nicht, though the guards were doubled, 
it was with great difficulty that the incensed mob 
were withheld Towards 
morning, it was announced to the mayor that all 
resistance would soon be vain, for that a part of 
the soldiers had gone over to the people ;—only 
the foreign guard held out—and all demanded 
with furious cries the instant liberation of the 
criminal. At this, the inflexible magistrate took 
a resolution, which many will call inhuman, but 
whose awful self-conquest certainly belongs to 
the rarest examples of stoical firmness. Accom- 
panied by a priest, he proceeded through a secret 
passage to the dungeon of his son, and when, 
with newly-awakened desire of life, excited by 
the sympathy of his fellow citizens, Edward sunk 
at his feet, and asked eagerly if he brought him 
mercy and pardon? The old man replied with 
unfaltering voice, ** No, my son, in this world 
there is no mercy for you; your life is irrevoca- 
bly forfeited to the law, and at sunrise you must 
die. One-and-twenty years 1 have prayed for 
your earthiy happiness—but that is past—turn 
your thoughts now to eternity; and if there be 
yet hope there, let us now kneel down together 
and implore the Almighty to grant you mercy 
hereafter ;—but then I hope my son, though he 
could not live worthy of his father, will at least 
know how to die worthy of him.” With these 
words he rekindled the noble pride of the once 
dauntless youth, and after a short prayer he sur- 
rendered himself with heroic resignation to his 


froin breaking in. 
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father’s pitiless will. As the people, and the 
greater part of the armed men mingled in their 
ranks, now prepared, amidst more wild and fu- 
rious menaces, to storm the prison, James Lynch 
appeared at a lofty window ; his son stood at his 
side with the halter round his neck. “I have 
sworn,” exclaimed the inflexible magistrate, 
“that Gonsalvo’s murderer should die, even 
though [ must perform the office of the execu- 
tioner myself. Providence has taken me at my 
word; and you, madmen, learn from the most 
wretched of fathers, that nothing must stop the 
course of justice, and that even the ties of nature 
must break before it.” While he spoke these 
words, he had made fast the rope to an iron beam 
projecting from the wall, and now suddenly 
pushing his son out of the window, he completed 
his dreadful work. Nor did he leave the spot 
till the last convulsive struggles gave certainty 
of the death of his unhappy victim. As if struck 
by a thunder-clap, the tumultuous meb had be- 
held the horrible spectacle in death-like silence, 
and every man glided, as if stunned, to his own 
house. 

From that moment the mayor of Galway 
resigned all his occupations and dignities, and 
was never beheld by any eye but those of his 
own family. He never left his house tiJ] he was 
carried from it to his grave. Anna Blake died 
in aconvent. Both families, in course of time, 
disappeared from the earth; but the skull and 
cross-bones still mark the scene of this fearful 
tragedy. 
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“ Hetcu-no!" exclaimed Lady Marabout, 
subsiding with a peevish jerk into the corner of 
her chariot, after having ordered her coachman 
to take a dowager turn in the King’s-road. 
“ Heigh-ho !—nothing remains in Hyde-Park but 
the Achilles—nothing in the Regent's but the 
bears of the Zoological!” 

** Very true, mamma!” replied Lady Mary, 
yawning. “One may now stand in the New- 
road, and look down the vacuity of Gloucester- 
place, as with a telescope, into the very heart of 
May Fair; and, that too, without any apprehen- 
sion of being smashed by a more honourable 
vehicle than an omnibus or a turnip-cart. Heigh- 
ho!” 

** The streets are beginning to rumble with 
the sound of an occasional carriage, like the 
catarrhal thunder of a melo-drama at the Surrey 
Theatre ; and there is an abundant crop of after- 
grass in the crescent of Cumberland-place. 
Heigh-ho!” 

** Lalande has squeaked her last reedy squeak 
at the Opera: spiders are spreading their tapes- 
tries over the orchestra at Willis’s ; Boai’s over- 
ture to the Chinerentola is chopped to empty 


benches; the link-boy’s occupation’s gone; Gun- 
ter sleeps in his bed, and Nugee on his board; 
advertisements of steam-packets and Brighton 
coaches replace the multitudinous puffs of pro- 
fessors of the Mazurka; and the West-end is a 
desert. Heigh-ho!” 

** | very much doubt whether I shall be able 
to make up my whist table next week. Lady 
York is gone down to Muddington to economize 
the details of her husband's election; Baron 
Cribbich has crept out of town to be out of the 
way of the delicate negociations pending about | 
the abdication of Charles X.; Sir William has 
had a paralytic stroke; and poor dear Lady | 
Marsdenismo more. How very provoking!” | 

“Yon have fong promised to drink tea with 
Lady Creepmouse.” 

* Which will annthilate éo dull evenings ; for 
I shall sleep through the one which follows my 
visit, par reminiscence. My sister will prose us 
to extinction with the last bill of health from 
Sierra Leone; or the progress of the grand stair- 
ease at Exeter Hall. She has not the least no- 
tion of caring for things which interest rational 
people—such as the list of the new maids of ho- 
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nour, or Lady D.’s adventure with Lady C.’s 
ferocious macaw. Heigh-ho! I really must think 
of leaving town; it looks so odd to be swallowing 
the vile dregs of the seasons.” 

“ If John had not taken it into his head to 
economize, by letting Marabout Park, we might 
have gone there for 2 month cr two. I wonder 
what he means by talking of residing on his Irish 
estates? I suspect some improper motive must 
have determined him to so extraordinary a mea- 
sure ?”” 

“ Marabout Park! I hate the sound and the 
sight of it! A mere cake-house for the Leam- 
ington loungers; where the idle old maids club 
for a pair of post-horses to come and eat one’s 
sandwiches, and borrow the old newspapers, on 
pretence of inquiries after a cold which has been 
convalescent for a week! I detest Marabout 
Park! I advised John to iet it, that he might 
not be taken in by the charms of some Leaming- 
ton belle, thrown from a restive hack in his ave- 
nue, or gracing a fancy ball for the benefit of 
some country infirmary with the faded costume 
of a London season.” 

“Oh! John is safe enough from the perils of 
matrimony ; he has too many fashionable friends 
who cannot dispense with his stud at Melton, 
and his shooting quarters on the moors, to be 
allowed the privilege of domesticating himself 
for some years tocome. John and his rent-roll 


are at present the property of the knowing ones. 
But where do you think, Mamma, of passing the 


autumn? What do you say to Buxtun and Mat- 
lock? The Duke is to fill Chatsworth in Sep- 
tember, and as he knows every thing and every 
body going out and coming in at the Baths, 
perhaps he might invite us over for a day or two.”’ 

“Pho! pho! The Duke forms his party from 
his London friends; he does not follow the habits 
of some country squire who is glad to fill his table 
with chance society.” 

“ Hastings, then; what think you of Has- 
tings?” 

“ That we shall be crushed by the Birming- 
ham splendours of Mrs. Macaw, and the four 
horses with which she travels from street to 
street, paying morning visits to the Dowager 
Duchesses, and quizzical dubiosities of rank, who 
are obliged to swallow her civilities with the rest 
of the nauseous regimen accompanying their sea- 
bathing.” 

“ But Tunbridge Wells, my dear Mamma! 
Think of the green lanes and breezy heaths 
about Tunbridge ?” 

“And then the chance of a royal visitation, 
which cuts up all the little comfortable coteries 
of the place! Just as one’s tea is made and one’s 
candles lighted, comes an invitation in the im- 
perative mood, compelling one to a new pair of 
white gloves, and an agonized smile of gratitude 
for the condescension. No—no! Tunbridge will 
never do!” 

** Ramsgate ?” 

“ Searches with its breezes into one’s inmost 
frame, like the officiousness of a custom-house 
officer.”” 





*“ Margate ?” 

* The Minories en dishabille!”’ 

“ Brighton?” 

** Cheapside in a court-dress !”’ 

“ Worthing is a quiet sociable place!” 

“ Smothered with sea-weed!—good for no- 
thing but kelp-burners, and manufacturers of 
iodine.” » 

** What do you think of Weymouth ?” 

** 7 cannot say I have a good opinion of the 
place. People are expected to give dinners 
there, and pay formal visits as aecurately as if 
they were residing in Hanover-square; at Wey- 
mouth one never has an opportunity of wearing 
out an old gown. Besides the distance from town 
is ruinous.” 

“Oh! if distance be an object, we can go to 
Southend; afew hours drive from town and a 
capital place for boating.”’ 

“You might -as well determine on a Villa at 
Blackwall. The people at Southend are web- 
footed, and are obliged to take the precaution of 
breakfasting upon bark instead of chocolate.” 

* But if you are so very difficult we shall never 
get away from this desolate den. I was obliged 
to tell Lord H. last night that we were waiting 
in town to observe the issue of events in France; 
for that you had entertained thoughts of winter- 
ing in Paris.” 

“Tam sure the thought entertains me! Why 
even Lady Aldborough has deserted it; the best 
set there is quite broken up; and Mrs. Hopkins, 
and Mrs. Popkins, Mrs. Steer, and Mrs. Queer, 
have established a republic of fashion in lieu of 
the Dowager Aristocracy. I should prefer going 
to Cheltenham to degenerating into the second- 
ary society of Paris.”’ ' 

** Cheltenham! my dear Mamma, pray have’ 
a little consideration for me; think of the number 
of Colonel Jobsons and Major Wilkinsons with 
whom I should be compelled to make acquaint- 
ance; wretches in the Bengal cavalry and Sa- 
marang lancers, with mustachios long enough for 
the Sultan of Persia. My partners would infect 
me with jaundice, and I should be flirted into a 
bilious fever.”’ 

“* Nonsense, child! with a very trifling exertion 
of graceful dignity, you may distance the whole 
tribe.” 

“ Distance a Major Wilkinson of the Sama- 
rang Lancers! Why the Duchess of Nor- 
thumberland could not freeze such a mani into 
deference.” 

** At Cheltenham I should be sure of my rub- 
ber every night.”’ 

“ Yes! with a horde of savages in turbans 
which would be a death blow to Herbaut or 
Maradan—a horde of what are called “ dashing 
people,’’—who season after season frequent ball- 
rooms and pump-rooms, esplanades and parades, 
libraries and pantiles, ready to flirt with one half 
the world, and cheat with the other; and affect- 
ing fashionable small talk in the slang of a 
fashionable novel. Why, dear Mamma, we 
should have been much better lodged at Mara- 
bout Park, than derogating from our family 
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distinction amongst an odious coterie of this de- 
scription.” 

* Exclusiveness is going out of fashion. Taunt 
mieux! for it has often deprived me of my rub- 
ber.” 

* What say you to Aldborough ? 
unpretending place.”’ 

* Distinguished by the manufacture of amber, 
trinkets, and Members of Parliament.” 

* Cromer has charming sands a 

“ Remarkable for their superfluity of jet and 
Norfolk parsons.” 

“ Well, then, do let us go to Scarborough ?’ 

“ Scarborough! why it is an imperial diet of 
Yorkshire squires and squiresses! Nothing is 
talked of there but prize cattle, Doncaster races, 
Ruta Baga, and the music-meeting; and nobody 
is any body who cannot show a rent-rol] of £10,- 
000 per annum in one of the three ridings.” 

** Perhaps you would prefer Torquay or Ex- 
mouth, or one of the western ports ?” 

* Where one is sighed to death by sentimental 
young ladies, whose soft sorrows have assumed 
consumptive symptoms in the hope of being or- 
dered to the South of France. Devonshire is a 
sort of citizen’s Nice; and would enervate me 
into a decline.” 

** So you used to say of Bath.” 

* Not till it went out of fashion, by becoming 
an economical lay-nunnery for poor old maids. 
For my part, I think we had better remain in 
London a month longer. There are always 
accidental dinner parties going on, from elee- 
mosynary haunches of Venison, and generous 
presents of turtle, which it costs one thirty 
guineas io dress. There we can get through 
September, by Saturdays and Sundays among 
the villas, stretched as far as the following Wed- 
nesday, where we find ourselves comfortable ; 
and towards the end of October we can go to 
Brighton for the winter. As a royal residence 
it will be doubtless very gay.” 

“ Now if you had followed my advice, and 
taken that cottage at Teddington last summer, 
perhaps we should Lave managed to get into the 
Pavilion set.”’ 

* Nonsense! Pavilion! Iam quite satisfied with 
a quiet private rubber of five-guinea-whist.” 

** But in your selection of a watering place I 
think you are bound in some measure to consult 
your daugiiter’s interests. You may live to re- 
pent your unkindness about the cottage at Ted- 
dington. But a bright thought strikes me;— 
suppose you make choice of Cowes or South- 
ampton ?” 

“Where R. Y. C. meeting my eyes at every 
turn, will seem to say “ rue yourchoice,” instead 
of “ Royal Yacht Club!’—I detest your fresh 
water sailors, with jackeis of blue, with Gros de 
Naples, who use pate-de-Vanille for tar, and 
Maraschino punch by way of grog. As to South- 
ampton—the very floundcrs might be sick of its 
mud.” 

* Heigh-ho! T have half a mind to persuade 
my aunt Creepmouse to go to Bates’s, and look 
for a villa.” 


It is a quiet 


? 





** At Teddington?” 

** No! Mamma!—whatever may be my moral 
principles, I trust I am incapable of blundering 
in point of policy. * * * * * * is now the 
only residence for rational people!” 





WENDA, PRINCESS OF POLAND. 


Tuts princess was of surprising beauty, of 
great talents, and of still greater ambition. 
Power she deemed too sweet to be divided with 
another, and she therefore resolutely refused all 
offers of marriage.—Incensed at her haughtiness, 
or in the hopes of accomplishing by force what 
persuasion had attempted in vain, Rudiger, one 
of her lovers, who was a German prince, adopted 
a novel mode of courtship. At the head of an 
army he invaded her dominions. She marched 
against him.—When the two armies met, Rudi- 
ger again besought her to listen to his suit, and 
thereby spare the effusion of blood. The maiden 


_ was inexorable: she declared that no man should 


ever share her throne ; that she would never be- 
come the slave of a husband, since, whoever he 
might be, he would assuredly love her person 
much less than her power. Her answer being 
spread among the officers of Rudiger, produced 
an effect which he little foresaw. Filled with 
admiration at the courage of the princess, whom 
they perceived hurrying from rank to rank in 
the act of stimulating her followers to the combat, 
and convinced that all opposition to her will 
would be worse than useless, they surrounded 
their chief, and asked him what advantage he 
hoped to gain from such an expedition. ‘‘ If thou 
shouldst defeat the princess, will she pardon thee 
the loss of her troops? If thou art subdued, will 
she be more disposed to love thee?” The passion 
of Rudiger blinded him to the rational remon- 
strance of his followers: he persisted in his reso- 
lution of fighting: they refused to advance; in 
utter despair he laid hands on himself, and turned 
his dying looks towards the camp of the Poles. 
Wenda, we are told, showed no sign of sympathy 
at the tragical news, but returned triumphant to 
Cracow. Her own end was not less violent, 
Whether, as is asserted, to escape similar perse- 
cution, or, as is equally probable, from remorse 
at her own cruelty, having one day sacrificed to 
the gods, she threw herself into the waters of the 
Vistula, and there perished. 





SINGING FISH. 


Hitiwerto we have omitted assigning to fish 
any rank among the virtuosi. M. Grand has 
repaired this omission in his publication, which 
announces that the arborescent tritonice enjoys 
the power of song. The music it produces may 
be heard at the distance of twelve or fifteen feet, 
when placed in a vase containing only a small 
quantity of water. M. Grand supposes that 
these sounds serve as a means of communication 
between those animals to one another.—Petit 
Courrier des Dames- 
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THE CHAMOIS HUNTER'S LOVE. 


Tay heart is in the upper world, where fleet the chamois 
bounds, 

Thy heart is where the mountain-fir shakes to the torrent’s 
sounds ; 

And where the snow-peaks gleam like stars, through the 
stillness of the air, 

And where the lauwine’s* peal is heard—Hunter! thy heart 
is there! 


I know thou lovest me well, dear friend! but better, better 
far, 

Thou lovest that high and haughty life, with rocks and 
storms at war; 

Inthe green sunny vales with me thy spirit would but pine— 

And yet I will be thine, my love! and yet I will be thine! 


And I will not seek to woo thee down from those thy native 
heights, 

With the sweet song, our land’s own song, of pastoral de- 
lights; 

For thou must live as eagles live, thy patli is not as mine— 

And yet I will be thine, my love! and yet I will be thine. 


And I will leave my blessed home, my father's joyous hearth, 

With all the voices meeting there in tenderness and mirth, 

With all the kind and laughing eyes that in its firelight 
shine, 

To sit forsaken in thy hut—yet know that thou art mine! 


It is my youth, it is my bloom, it is my glad free heart, 

ThatI cast away for thee—for thee—all reckless as thou art! 

With tremblings and with vigils lone, I bind myself to 
dwell— 

Yet, yet I would not change that lot—oh no! I love too well! 


A mournful thing is love which grows to one so wild as thou, 

With that briglit restlessness of eye, that tameless fire of 
brow! 

Mournful !—but dearer far I call its mingled fear and pride, 

And the trouble of its happiness, than aught on earth beside. 


To listen for thy step in vain, to start at every breath, 
To watch through long, long nights of storm, to sleep and 


dream of death, 
To wake in doubt and loneliness—this doom I know is mine, 


And yet I will be thine, my love! and yet I will be thine! 


That I may greet thee from thine Alps, when thence thou 


com’st at last, 
That I may hear thy thrilling voice tell o’er each danger past, 


That I may kneel and pray for thee, and win thee aid di- 


vine— 
For this I will be thine, my love! for this I will be thine! 


* Lauwine, the avalanche. 








PRAYER AT SEA AFTER VICTORY. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
The land shall never rue, 
So England to herself doth prove but true.—SmaksPgare. 
Turoven evening's bright repose 
A voice of prayer arose, 
When the sea-fight was done; 
The sons of England knelt, 
With hearts that now could melt, 
Far, on the wave, her battlc had been won. 


Round their tall ship, the main 
Heaved with a dark red stain, 
Caught not from sunsct’s cloud; 
While with the tide swept past 
Pennon and shivered mast, 
Which to the Ocean-Queen that day had bowed. 


But free and fair on high, 
A native of the sky, 
Her streamer met the breeze ; 
It flowed o’er fearless men, 
Though hushed and child-like then, 
Before their God they gathered on the seas. 


Oh! did not thought of home 
O’er each bold spirit come, 
As from the land sweet gales? 
In every word of prayer, 
Had not some hearth a share, 
Some bower, inviolate ’midst England’s vales? 


Yes! bright green spots that lay 
In beauty far away, 
Hearing no billow’s roar, 
Safer from touch of spoil, 
For that day’s fiery toil, 
Rose on high hearts, that now with love gushed o’er. 
A solemn scene, and dread! 
The victors and the dead— 
The breathless, burning sky! 
And, passing with a race 
Of waves that keep nv trace, 
The wild, brief signs of human victory! 


A stern yet holy scene! 
Billows, where strife had been, 
Sinking to awful sleep; 
And words that breathe the sense 
Of God's omnipotence, 
Making a minister of that silent deep! 


Borne through such hours afar, 
Thy flag hath been a star 
Where eagle’s wing ne’er flew ; 
England! the unprofaned, 
Thou of the homes unstained! 
Oh! to the banner and the shrine be true! 





TRADITION OF ROLANDSECK, 


ON THE RHINE. 


RotAnpskck is, in itself, a solitary ruin, but it 
commands prospects of most delicious scenery, 
romantic and picturesque beyond description. 
The rock upon which it stan’s overlooks the 


island of Rolandswert, which is in the middle of 


the Rhine. 

The remains of this ruin, on the side of the 
river, isin good preservation, but, on the oppo- 
site side, it is decayed, and overgrown with ivy 
and brambles. Schiller has made this scenery 





the subject of an interesting ballad, but has, in 
his description, transferred it to Switzerland. 
The tradition of the origin of this castle is as fol- 
lows:—The noble cavalier, Roland, nephew of 
Charlemagne. during the long, and, to him, wea- 
risome repose of peace, wandered frequently in 
the environs of Ingelheim, and from thence down 
to the shores of the Rhine. Overtaken by aight= 
in one of his rambles, at the entrance of the do- 
mains of a castle, he requested the hospitality of 
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the owner, and was immediately received by him 
with that noble frankness which so distinguished 
this chivalric age. The cavalier of the castle 
grasped his hand with that hearty cordiality 
which bespoke the meeting of old friends, rather 
than that of strangers, and Hildegonde, his 
daughter, set before him bread and wine, the 
symbol of hospitality, with all that graceful nai- 
vette, for which her youth was distinguished. 
The goblet was embossed with the family arms of 
the host, and Hildegonde presented it with that 
amiable modesty which increased the interest 
her unfolding attractions created in every be- 
holder, Roland accepted the goblet from her 
hand, and, what he thought was singular, his own 
hands trembled, and he blushed, he knew not 
why. “What!” said he to himself, “ is this the 
firm arm of which, when holding the scymetar, 
amuscle never flinched? Is this tlie same coun- 
tenance of which hordes of Saracens could never 
disconcert a feature?’’ He recovered himself, 
and began to speak of the feats of war, and of the 
great political views of his renowned sovereign 
They retired to rest, but Roland could not close 
his eyes; the image of Hildegonde continually 
presented itself before him. 

The next day he prepared to depart; he felta 
difficulty in making known his name, lest they 
should deem it necessary to pay him that homage 
which a name so justly celebrated every where 
received. Old Raymond, his host, was trans- 
ported beyond measure at having entertained 
the hero of chivalry within his walls, and pressed 
him to pass another day in his castle, which he 
consented todo. The prudent Hildegonde said 
not a word, but it was easy to see this arrange- 
ment was not displeasing to her. 

Roland remained many days. 


His passion for 
Hildegonde increased so as to overcome all his 
timidity, and he only waited for a proper oppor- 


tunity to declare himself. This occasion soon 
offered. Walking one day in the grounds, he 
found Hildegonde sitting on a bank, her hands 
joined, as if in prayer. Roland approached her, 
and was studying how he should commence the 


conversation, when Hildegonde, plucking a rose’ 


from its branch, Roland requested her to give it 
to him, saying, ** No symbol of remembrance of 
any fair dame has hitherto decorated the plumes 
of my helmet; and, when other cavaliers have 
boasted of the charms and virtues of their cho- 
sen fair ones, my untouched heart has responded 
in silence.” The countenance of Hildegonde 
was instantly covered with crimson; she was 
surprised, and taken off her guard : a movement 
of her hand seemed to indicate a wish to give him 
the rose, yet a modest circumspection seemed to 
make her waver. But the eyes of Roland en- 
treated; their silence was so expressive that she 
acceded to the first impulse, and, in giving the 
rose to him, said, ** That which is beautiful is of 
short duration.” Roland took courage, spoke of 
his love, and Hildegonde with a look told him, 
that he need not be in doubt of a suitable return. 
The lovers vowed eternal fidelity, and Roland 
obtained her consent, that, at the close of the ap- 
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proaching campaign against the infidels, he 
should return to the Rhine, and claim her as his 
bride. Adieus are generally tranquil, but they 
are melancholy. A simple pressure of the hand 
was all that their emotion permitted; their eyes, 
however, declared eloquently the sentiments 
which their faltering tongues could not express. 

Hildegonde passed the period of absence in the 
most secluded manner. She thought of nothing 
but the news expected from her lover. At 
length it came—news of bloody combats, of pe- 
rilous actions, of deeds of heroic bravery, and 
the name of Roland always exalted above all 
others, the general subject of his exploits became 
the song of the boatmen on the Rhine. Months, 
however, passed away, and the long year of ab- 
sence from him she held most dear in the world 
was about to close; and it finished with the hap- 
py intelligence of a glorious peace, which would 
enable our hero to return covered with laurels. 

One night a cavalier appeared at the castle 
gates, and requested the hospitality of Raymond 
until the following day. It proved to be one of 
Roland’s companions in arms, a brave warrior, 
who had followed Charlemagne in this famous 
expedition. Agitated and restless, Hildegonde 
at length ventured to speak of Roland. ‘ Alas!” 
said the stranger, “ I saw him fall by my side» 
covered with glory, but pierced by mortal 
wounds.” Hildegonde ceased to speak, she 
could not even shed tears, which would so much 
have relieved her oppressed heart. Absorbed 
by the sole thought of her loss, she stood as im- 
moveable and inanimate as a marble statue. 
After eight days spent in the most profound 
grief, she took the resolution of quitting a world 
which now contained nothing of interest to her; 
and, having obtained her father’s sanction, she 
entered the convent of Nonenworth, and there 
took the veil. The bishop of the diocese being 
allied to her family, the term of her probation 
was shortened, and three months had scarcely 
elapsed before she had pronounced her vows. A 
fatal precipitation! which brought misery and 
death upon two devoted lovers. 

Roland suddenly made his appearance at the 
castle of Raymond, to which Hildegonde had for 
ever bade adieu; he came to seek her, and fulfil 
his vows, by leading her to the altar. Deep 
wounds had reduced his strength, and he fell ex- 
hausted from loss of blood, which had given rise 
to the report of his death. He had, however, 
met with friends, who had been assiduous in their 
care of him, and had restored him to health. He 
now learnt with grief of the indissoluble ties 
which Hildegonde had formed, and which sepa- 
rated her from him for ever. The arms which 
had covered him with glory he now threw off 
with disgust, and, retiring to the neighbourhood 
of Kolandswert, he built the castle of Roland- 
seck, upon a rock which overlooked the convent 
of Nonenworth, and which he named his hermit- 
age. 

Here he spent whole days at the door of his 
cell, with his eyes rivetted upon the spot where 
his faithful Hildegonde languished out her days. 








BLIND MAN'S BUFF. 


At the sound of the matin-bell he rose, and, | 


listening to the angelic voices of the choir, fre- 
quently he thought he could distinguish the voice 
of Hildegonde; and, when the evening star had 
risen, and signified to all around that the hour of 
repose was at hand, if he could but discover the 
glimmering of some light froin the convent, when 
all the rest was in darkness, he felt that that was 
the cell of his dear Hildegonde, who then watch- 
ed and prayed for the power of resignation. 
Two years, passed in these solitary and mournful 
occupations, had wasted his strength. One 
morning, as he was, as usual, watching the clois- 
ter, he saw persons digging a grave in the place 
appointed for the eternal repose of the servants 
of God. Asecret voice whispered him that it 














was for Hildegonde. He enquired, and learned 
the fatal truth. For the first time he descended 
to the holy habitation, which hitherto he had 
held sacred, not daring to profane it by his pre- 
sence, whilst his heart was agitated by feelings 
so earthly. He assisted at the last sad rite, 
threw the earth upon the remains of his dearly 
beloved, joined his ardent aspirations with those 
of the nuns for the eternal repose of her soul; 
but, overcome with grief, he returned home, and 
was found, shortly afterwards, in his usual seat 
at the door of his cell, with his eyes fixed upon 
the cloister, but fixed in death. He was allowed 
to ke buried in the same place, and near to her, 
who alone in the world had rendered him insen- 
sible to glory. 





From the unpublished Notes of a Detenu. 


BLIND MAN’S BUFF--AT COURT. 


% 

Wuen Jerome, the youngest son of the im- 
mortal Corsican family, took possession of the 
throne of Westphalia, he resolved to lead a very 
different life frora his brothers. The eldest, Lu- 
cien, was still a republican at heart, a man of 
science, and seemingly inclined to doubt whether 
he would not become a hermit. Napoleon’s pro- 
pensities are pretty universally known. Among 
them were conspicuous his love of conquering 
kingdoms, and the very great pleasure he expe- 
rienced in scolding his more pacific brothers. 
Joseph’s throne of Spain was beset by thorns; 
and poor Louis, the amiable King of Holland, 
would have preferred managing a farm, or writ- 
ing romances, to holding sway over his amphibi- 
ous subjects, who determined not to leave hima 
moment’s rest,so long as their butter, cheese, 
salt-fish, and Schicdam remained dead stock upon 
their hands. Jerome was the real philosopher of 
the family, and he often used to tell his librarian, 
that, as Providence had given him a crown, he 
should endeavour to make it sit as lightly as pos- 
sible upon his head. Courte et bonne was his fa- 
vourite device, and the only song he was ever 
heard to sing commenced thus :— 

«On ne sauroit trop embellir 

Le court espace de la vie, 

Pour moi, je veux le parcourir 

Avec l'Amour et la Folie.” 
The Court of Cassel was, without exception, he 
right merricst in Christendom. In fact, at the 
period I am speaking of, when nearly the whole 
world was involved in war, this was the only 
place to be found where Love and Laughter held 
sovereign sway. 

Proverbs were frequently embodied by the 
courtiers, and Jerome was, perhaps, the first who 
introduced the “ Tableaux Vivans, and Histori- 
cal Masquerades.” He was fond of personating 
Francis the first of France,and Bayard le cheva- 





lier sans peur et sans reproche ; and a short time 
before the termination of his reign, he had com- 
menced active preparations for giving a grand 
tournament and fele, in exact imitation of the 
meeting of Henry and Francis, on the celebrated 
Champ d’Or. Even when Napoleon was totter- 
ing upon his throne, Courte et bonne was still Je- 
rome’s motto. Even when Tchernicheff was 
within a hundred miles of the capital of West- 
phalia,no apprehensions were entertained at Cas- 
sel, although there were not more than two hun- 
dred and fifty of the King’s Guards in the town. 
Count S. was at length despatched by one of the 
French commandants, to inform the King of 
Westphalia, that through the means of a person 
upon whom the utmost reliance might be placed, 
he had learnt that Tchernicheff had resolved, by 
forced marches, to make a dash upon Cassel 
with his Cossacks. Not amomentobviously was to 
be lost in saving the person of the King, and car- 
rying off, or concealing the regalia. The Count 
arrived at eleven at night in Cassel, put ona 
court dress, and repaired to the Palace. The 
Guard on duty seeing a person attired in this 
manner, supposed that he belonged to the Court, 
and he therefore entered the Palace without 
meeting any opposition. In several apartments 
through which he passed, he saw persons sitting 
at different small tables, regaling themselves. 
They were too agreeably occupied to notice the 
Envoy. Being Pefsonally acquainted with Je- 
rome, he put no questions to any of them, intend- 
ing to find out his Majesty, and execute his mis- 
sion in as private a manner as possible. On ap- 
proaching the last room of the suite of apart- 
ments, he heard a number of persons laughing in 
a loud tone, and others screaming with boister- 
ous mirth. Upon opening the door he beheld a 
scene of revelry and confusion that baffles de- 
scription, and that in a person like the Count, 
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“ austere comme un cenobite,” must have pro- 
duced no small degree of astonishment. The 
chairs, tables, sophas, &c. were all huddled pell- 
mell at one extremity of the room. About thirty 
persons, most of whom were ladies, and attired 
in the costume of the time of Charlemagne, were 
nimbly tripping about with twisted handker- 
chiefs in their hands, and dealing copious blows 
to some individual who was in the centre of the 
room. He personated Carolus Magnus. Every 
time a hard thump fell upon his shoulders, “ A 
moi Belisaire!”’ was the exclamation from some 
fair lips to the poor sufferer. The eyes of the 
person, and part of his face, were concealed with 
a thick bandage ; in truth, the representative of 
Charlemagne was playing at blind man’s buff. 
“ Pray who is that?” said the Count to a vinous 
young Frenchman, who was Iallooing louder 
than all the others together. 

“ That,” said the facetious fellow, “is Beli- 
saire, the blind general, and brother of Charle- 
magne—the date obolum man.”’ 

“ Now, take care,’’ continued the young offi- 
cer, “ he is coming this way, and 1 must give him 
another good thump, as he has made my shoul- 
ders sore, and unfairly too—so I shall do as he 
did—tie a double hard knot in my handkerchief.” 

* Bang,” cried the officer. 

Belisaire rubbed his shoulders, and pulling 
down the handkerchief that covered his eyes, he 
roared out, “ Diable! that’s a foul hit;” but re- 
cognising the officer whom he had treated ina 
similar manner, he burst out into a hearty laugh, 
and said, “ Adlons ! nous voila eraur.” 

The Count now approached, and beheld in this 
blind man Jerome, King of Westphalia. 

The moment Count 8. communicated his mes- 
sage, the company were dismissed. The regalia, 
and other valuables of a light nature, were pack- 
ed up. Horses were saddled—the merry monarch 
only communicated the intelligence to a few, 
who hastily made their preparations, and gallop- 
ed after their monarch, who was soon on the road 
to the frontiers of France. Before light appear- 
ed,on the same day,the Russian general arrived 
with his Cossacks, secured most of the ministers, 
who were still in their beds, took all the military 
who remained in the town prisoners, and after 
levying a heavy contribution, departed as hastily 
as he came. 








THE PRINCESS DE LOWICZ, 


CONSORT OF THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE. 


Tuis lady (writes a gentleman in Warsaw) isa 
charming woman, a moidcl of grace and clegance, 
and so winning in her manners, that even the 
rude and boisterous Constantine was transforined 
into a rational and kindly companion whilst by 


her side. Indeed, he was a totally different sort 
of being when in her company to what he was 
when away from her. In the hours which he 
spent with her, he became cheerful, animated, 
and confiding; and subdued his unruly passions 
with so perfect a mastery, that she could only 











THE PRINCESS DE LOWICZ. 


read the trace of their recent explosion in the 
yet quivering furrows of his brow. ‘ Constan- 
tine,” she would then say to him, “I pray you, 
be calm and tranquil; forethought should pre- 
cede our every act; why then do you suffer your 
actions to take precedence of your reflection ?” 
The Princess is a Pole by birth, and she has,T 
think, been very unjustly accused of not availing 
herself of her station and influence to mitigate 
the sufferings of her fellow countrymen. It is 
more than possible, that she could not command 
the means of effecting what was expected from 
her; and thus much, at least, is acknowledged 
on all hands—that a kinder heart than her’s 
never throbbed. Her abode in the palace of 
Belvedere must have been a painful imprison- 
ment to her, for she had little or no intercourse 
with her countrywomen; every day, therefore, 
must have proved a returning scene of splendid 
misery. 

One of my Polish friends was a member of the 
deputation which was sent to Constantine by the 
provisional government. They found him in the 
village of Wirzba, about six miles from Warsaw. 
Lubecki first, and then Czartoryski entered into 
a spirited justification of the recent revolution. 
The Archduke replied to them with great calm- 
ness and affability, complaimed bitterly of the 
violence done at the Belvedere, and related sev- 
eral affeeting instances of the fidelity shown to 
him by his Russian servants. The Princess de Lo- 
wicz then took up the conversation, and keenly 
upbraiding Lubecki, bade him call to. mind the 
kindnesses he had received at the hands of her 
consort. In the bitterness of her feelings, she 
next turned to Constantine, and, pointing to Le- 
lewel, (the main-spring of the insurrection.) ex- 
claimed, “‘ that man possessed your whole—your 
unlimited confidence ; and that man has yet been 
the primary cause of all our misfortunes.” A 
smile of the eye was all the reply, which Lelewel 
made to this sally; and the Princess seemed, at 
once, to recoliect the danger to which, under the 
critical circumstances in which Constantine was 
at that time placed, it might expose him. She 
instantly seized Lelewel by the hand, and asked 
pardon for her vivacity. Then she went up to 
Ostrowski, and imploringly added, “I conjure 
you, Sir, to avert the storm from our common 
You, and you alone, possess the confi- 
dence of all.’ This said, she retired, in tears, to 
her seat. At the close of the interview, upon 
Constantine's offering to interpose in favour of 
the “ guilty,” Ostrowski indignantly replied,— 
* There is nota guilty soul amongst us ;” and the 
deputation quitted the apartment. 


—=———— 


country. 


In the Netherlands as soon as a girl has given 
a promise of marriage, the apartment in which 
she usually resides, and all the furniture in it are 
decorated with garlands of flowers. Every thing 
belonging to the bridegroom elect, even to his 
pipe and tobacco box, are decorated in the same 
manner. All the wine and liquor at weddings is 
called the Bride’s Tears. 
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MY FATHER-LAND. 


Again upon thy verdant bank I stand, 
Thou oft-remembered, silv'ry flowing Tweed, 
Endeared by absence, view my father-land, 
Each outlined hill atound and woodland mead : 
Yon bridge, o*er which so oft I’ve musing lednt, 
Whiist gazing on thy waters’ tranquil flow, 
Recalling hours in brighter day-dreams spent, 
Than e’er fulfilled may bless our path below. 


Still does thy sweet and gently murm’ring sound 
My spirits soothe, mine ear attract, and seem 
Each flow’ry brae, each well-known spot around, 

Like strange realities of youthful dream. 
In other climes, in «‘istant lands I've been, 
Which nature gifis with ever-varying bloom, 
Yet have I none preferr’d to thee, blest scene! 
My once so happy, and my early home. 


Oh! when I've shelter’d from the sultry heat, 

To mark the proud course of some giant stream ; 
In bright blue skies the early sun to greet— 

Have watched the splendour of his orient beam ; 
When from the lofty Ghauts’ impendent height, 

Or toiling round a fortress-hiil’s ascent, 
The fury of the fierce monsoon in might 

Has dashed along, and mighty forests rent— 


How has my heart with transport tarned to thee! 
How have I pictured thy enchanting dell! 

The fondly cherished scenes of infancy— 
Can any. other those bright scenet excel ? 

Oh! there are names within our breasts enshrined, 
The sweetest still which Fancy can portray ; 

Time-hallow’d,-biest, which are so clear d > 
They fad~ not, change not, e’en in life's y- 





From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
THE BURIAL OF HELEN GRAY, 


LOVE’S MARTYR. 
They buried her at even, in her bridal robes arrayed, 
Close by the gushing fountain, and beneath the hemlock 
shade; 
And beantiful she looked, though all life’s glowing tints had 
flown— 
The martyr to aJave whigh dwells in woman's heartalone! 


The roses yet were wreathing in her curls of sunny bair, 

And the smile, the vanished spirit left upon her lip, was 
there; 

The sunset's patting ray gleamed like a glory on her brow, 

And crimsoned o’er her pallid cheek with an unearthly 
glow. . 


And he was there—and silently he gazed on his pale bride, 

Who, for his sake had flung from her the love of all beside— 

He knew that she had loved him then—and.something like 
a smile 

Played on his lip, though his proud heart was bursting all the 
while. 


« 

He wept not for his lost one—but the shadows of d ir 

Were gathering round his spirit then—and madni tiled 
there— a. 2, 

The flower that bloomed upon his path had faded troy his 
sight, =a 

And earth, to him, was all devoid of loveliness and light! 


They buried her at evening.—’Tis a tale of other days ; 

Yet they. say her gentle spirit by the shaded fountain strays; 

But no—hber ‘loved ones leng have fled, why should she 
hither roam? 

She hath @ calmer resting-place, in Heaven, a brighter hegne! 
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THE HALT ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


Tue day's march had been long and weari- 
some, and still the exhausted party looked in 
vain through the lonely sierras in search of a 
human habitation. Roland de St. Pierre, the 
commander of a small detachment of French 
voltigeurs, became aware that he had missed the 
direct track, and that it was useless to expect to 
reach the outposts of the army on that night: he 
therefore made up his mind to spend the hours 
of darkness under the shade of one of those 
spreading cork-trees which made his present 
route a path of exceeding beauty. He halted 
his followers, and offered them the immediate 
repose of which they stood so much in need: 
unwilling, however, to relinquish the hope of 
obtaining refreshment after their harassing fa- 
tigues,the soldiers rallied their flagging spirits, 
and desired to proceed onward, upon the chance 
of finding the hut of some goatherd, which might 
afford a slight repast to assuage the cravings of 
their appetites. 

It was a calm, lovely, autumnal evening; all 
was so hushed and tranquil, that not the slightest 
breeze agitated the leaves of the forest-trees: the 
dull tramp of, the soldiers alone broke the deep 
silence; for,toil-worn and faint from long absti- 
nence, they iad ceased from the light catehes 
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and merry roundels which had heretofore be- 
guiled their march ; and melancholy feelings, in 
unison with the sombre gloom around, began to 
steal over the mind of the youthful commander, 
destined to make his first campaign against the 
unoffending allies of his ambitious master. Ro- 
land troubled himself little with political ques- 
tions; he sought to win rank and honour by the aid 
of his good sword, and had received his first sam- 
mons to march into Spain with the enthusiastic 
delight of a heart panting to distinguish itself in 
some well-contested field, and reckless what 
sphere was selected for the theatre of his achieve- 
ments; but he had that morning encountered 
scenes revolting to a mid unaccustomed to the 
horrors of war:—whole villages stretched in 
black ruins upon the desolated plains; farms, 
once smiling and. prosperous, still smouldering 
in the flames which had reduced them to heaps 
of ashes: human bones strewed upon the green- 
sward, and half-decaying corses tainting the 
sweet air of heaven, the frightful relics of those 
devoted peasants who had dared defend. their 
hearths and their homes from the spoiler’s, hand. 

Rolanid’s unpractised heart grieved over the 
horrible devastation which greeted his shudder- 
ing glance, and he was surprised to find how 
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deep an impression the ghastly spectacle of the 
morning had left upon his mind. No trace of 
war or carnage defiled the purity of the la 
scape which he now trod. ‘The gurgling runnel 
leaped clear and limpia over the rocks, its spar! 
ling current unstained with blood, and nought 
save the perfume of the orange-blossom came 
mingled with the aromatic fragrance of the 
thymy pastures; yet was the solitude so profound, 
the stillness of the coming night so awful, that, 
in his present state of languor, all the characte- 
ristic gaiety of his temper and nation was insuffi- 
cient to remove the impression which weighed 
heavily upon his soul. 

The dim twilight faded away, and darkness, 
made more gloomy by the thick foliage above, 
succeeded; wearily the voltigeurs dragged their 
jaded limbs along, and, just as they despaired of 
advancing farther, the sudden illumination of a 
moon upon the wane showed them at a conside- 
rable. distance a roof, whence issued a thin co- 
lumn@f smoke. Animated by this exhilarating 
prospect, the tired party pressed eagerly for- 
ward to the spot. Upon a closer inspection, 
they*discovered the proinised haven to be an 
outhouse, lofty and extensive, which had evi- 
dently been attached to a superior mansion, now 
levelled with the ground. A broken trellis, 
frem which the untrained vine wandered along 
the damp earth, fountains choked with grass and 
fragments of sculptured marble, showed that the 
sword and the firebrand had performed their 
deadliest operations; but the work had not been 
sufficiently recent to display the most frightful 
ravages of war: time had thrown a slight veil 
over the wreck, and the moon glanced upon 
flowers springing up uncultured in a garden 
which had been defaced by hostile feet, and upon 
a rank vegetation of weeds, waving like banners 
from the prostrate walls. 

The high dark front of the barn-like building, 
which promised shelter for the night, frowned 
grimly in the moonlight: the unglazed windows 
were secured by strong wooden shutters, and the 
most dreary silence reigned throughout the inte- 
rior; but a faint light, issuing from some of the 
numerous crevices in this dilapidated structure, 
gave tokens of habitation, although the inmates, 
whoever they might be, preserved a sullen 
silence for a considerable period, neither deign- 
ing to answer, nor seeming to hear, the suppli- 
cations and threats with which the French sol- 
diers alternately solicited and demanded admit- 
tance. Before, however’, these rough guests had 
exhausted all their patience, a door opened, and 
the flame of a pine-wood torch threw a strong 
light upon the face and figure of the portress, as 
she stood upon her own threshold. Her tall spare 
form towered above the middle height; but if 
Nature had moulded it with a careful hand, its 
beauty was totally obscured by a cumbrous gar- 
ment of sackcloth, girt about the waist with a 
cord. Her long gray hair, which streamed wildly 
from beneath a scanty covering of coarse black 
stuff, and the rigid lines in her gaunt countenance, 
gave her the appearance of age: but Roland, as 
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he gazed upon her with an undefinable sensation 
of awe and wonder, saw that she had scarcely 
passed, if she had reached, the summer of her 
life; and that there was also an air of dignity in 
her demeanour, which ‘ill accerded with the 
meanness of her habiliments and the squalid po- 
verty with which she was surrounded. A ghastly 
smile passed across her pale and haggard face as 
she bade the weary party welcome; and though 
want, and wretchedness, and disease, had preyed 
with ravaging effect upon her features; though 
her eyes were sunk in her head, her lips parched 
and wan, and her skin wrinkled and jaundiced, 
Roland perceived that she still retained linea- 
ments of severe and almost superliuman beauty; 
and a vague feeling of the existence of some 
mysterious danger came across his mind, as he 
observed the silent workings of that extraordi- 
nary countenance, while she bestirred herself 
with fearless alacrity to provide for the accom- 
modation of men, whose intrusion upon her soli- 
tude must have beén any thing but pleasing. 

Ashaied of the dread which involuntarily 
crept over him—since he knew the impossibility, 
from the depopulated state of the country, and 
the strong cordon of troops with which the pro- 
vince now oceupied by the French army was 
surrounded, of there being any coneealed ambush 
even in this secluded spot—he* strove to banish 
the apprehension of impending evil, and to make 
himself as comfortable as circumstances would 
admit: still he could not withdraw his looks from 
his hostess; and though not expecting to make 
any discovery from her answer, inquired whether 
she did not feel some alarm while living alone ia 
so dreary a solitude. 

*“ What should I fear?” she calmly replied: 



































** T have lost every thing but life, and that is now 
of so little value, that its preservation is not 
worth a thought. And why,” she continued, 
‘should I wish for the protection of my country- 
men ?—they are more gloriously engaged in the 
great and holy cause which has armed all Spain 
in defence of its liberties.” 

Somewhat reassured by the undisguised frank- 
ness of this speech, Roland contented himself 
with a scrupulous examination of the place, 
which he still could not*help fancying had been 
inauspiciously chosen for the night-halt of his 
party. Nothing alarming met his eye: the fur- 
niture was rude and scanty, the building ill cal- 
culated to conceal arms or snares of any kind; 
and what could a band of nine stout soldiers ap- 
prehend from the utmost malice of one woman? 
Struggling, therefore, with the forebodings of his 
spirit, he ate his portion of the frugal meal which 
was set before him with a keen relish, but de- 
clined the cup of wine offered at its completion, 
from a oatural antipathy to the fermented juice 
of the grape, and a particular aversion to the 
vintage of Spain. The voltigeurs, delighted to 
obtain food and rest, unattracted by the person 
of the lone female who administered to their ne- 
cessities, and more diverted 
avowed enmity to their count 
excite their suspicions; and 
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perceiving that no one participated in the uneasy 
doubts which pertinaciously clung to him, was 
unwilling to betray his dread of lurking danger 
to his inconsiderate companions, lest they might 
attribute the communication to some ignoble 
feeling. 

The repast ended, the young officer was con- 
ducted by his singular and painfully-interesting 
hostess up a ladder to a sort of loft, occupying 
the upper part of the building. At first he dis- 
liked the idea of separation from his party, but 
perceiving that he could keep a watchful eye 
over them through several large apertures in the 
floor, he became more reconciled to an arrange- 
ment whick would enable him to observe al) that 
passed, without attracting attention by his vigi- 
lance. A coarse bed was spread in one corner 
of the room; but, too much agitated to think of 
repose, he took up 2 position which gave him an 
uninterrupted view of the premises below. A 
wood fire burned brightly; and within the in- 
fluence of its genial warmth the toil-worn sol- 
diers had stretched themselves at length upon 
the floor, and, wrapped in their cloaks, resigned 
their weary spirits to a death-like sleep. The 
lone inhabitant of the dwelling had withdrawn 
to a distant corner, and, in the fitful blaze, the 
dark drapery which enveloped her spare form 
could scarcely be distinguished from the inequa- 
lities of the floor which formed her couch. So 
profound was the slumber of the wayworn volti- 
geurs, that their breathing was not audible in 
the chamber above: a dead silence prevailed, 
disturbed only at intervals by a rustling sound, 
so slight, that-Roland deemed it to proceed from 
the wing of some night-bird sweeping along the 
eayes. The fire, unreplenished, began te moul- 
der away, the figures of the sleepers became in- 
distinct, and drowsiness crept unconsciously over 
Roland’s frame: how long he remained in utter 
forgetfulness of his situation he knew not, but he 
was roused _ bya clear sweet voice, singing in 
low yet distinct tones the following ballad : 


The Moors have reared the crescent high, the cross is lowly 
laid, 

And vainly to their patron saints the Spaniards shriek for 
aid: 

Sorrow and desolation reign throughout the bleeding land— 

But raise exulting shouts to Heaven, for vengeance is at 
hand! 

Our warriors lie in mangled heaps upon the gory plain; 

Our fathers, and our husbands, and our brothers, all are 
slain : 

But we will nerve our woman’s arms to wield the flaming 
brand, 

And teach our proud and ruthless foes that veng2ance is at 
hand! 

This lay was evidently a fragment of the count- 
less relics of the eventful struggle between the 
Spaniards and the Moors, which, in days of old, 
had so gloriously terminated in favour of the 
christian cause; but the coincidence of the words 
with the pgculiar circumstances in which he was 
placed alarmed the French officer: he groped his 
way, bythe imperfect light, to the spot whence 
the so ed. ‘“ Who and what art 
, “ whose warning song has 





so effectually chased slumber from my eye- 
lids ?” 
“ An enemy!” replied the same ail soft 


voice; ‘‘ but one who is sated, sick of sh ding 
blood !—Force a passage for me through fhe de- 
caying panels of the wainscot, and | will/set you 
free!” / 

** Stand aside then!” cried Roland;/and at one 
effort the worm-eaten barrier gave way: a flood 
of moonlight passed in, and revealed a slight fair 
girl, whose countenance, bearing a striking re- 
semblance to that of the female who had inspired 
him with such a strong feeling of awe, though 
pale and thin, was still so exceedingly beautiful, 
that the admiring gazer could not fancy that it 
had lost a single attraction from the calamity, 
whatever it might be, which had made such 
fearful havoc in the frame of her companion. 

“ Follow me,” she cried, “and quickly: the 
delay of an instant may cost your life.” 

“ ] will but stay to rouse my party,” returned 
Roland, struck with sudden surprise to find that 
they had not already gathered round him, dis- 
turbed by the crash of the falling wainscot. 

“* They will wake no more in this world,” said 
the stranger: “ look not to them, but save your- 
self. The poison has performed its work, and 
they are as the dust beneath them.” 

Rushing to the ladder, Roland, reckless of per- 
sonal danger from the lapse of time, threw him- 
self into the room below, stirred the fading em- 
bers, and the blaze that sprung up, as it caught 
a fresh pine faggot, confirmed the dreadful truth. 
The pulses of the soldiers had ceased to beat; 
they breathed not—moved not; and their con- 
vulsed and distorted features told the horrid story 
of their fate. Roland stood shuddering and 
aghast amid the senseless clay around him; bolts 
of ice shot, in rapid succession, through his heart. 
Were these inanimate bodies the late companions 
of his toil, men vigorous with life and health, 
who but an hour before had shared his march, 
stiffening in the cold grasp of death, murdered, 
and murdered before his eyes ?—Drops of agony 
burst from his brows; and, drawing his sword in 
gloomy desperation, he exclaimed—* I will stay 
and avenge you!” The fair vision whose voice 
had broken his repose had followed him to the 
spot; and, preserving amid the appalling scene 
the same calm melancholy expression of coun- 
tenance which seemed habitual to her, again 
addressed him. 

“ Justice,” she cried, “ claims this sanguinary 
deed, and vengeance is beyond your reach, unless 
the blow should fall on-me. Strike if you will, 
and spare not; for dearer lives have fallen be- 
neath the murderous weapons of your country- 
men.” 

The French officer slowly dropped the point 
of his sword; he saw, indeed, that it would be 
worse than vain to abandon himself to the indig- 
nation which filled his heart; but, continuing to 
gaze upon the ghastly faces of his comrades, as 
they lay, bereft of sense and motion, on the earth 
which was sosoon to close over them, a sickening 
sensation crept through his frame: he could bear 
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no more; and, clasping his hand across his eyes, 
moved from the spot. 

His companion, taking advantage of this 
change of mood, seized his cloak, and drew him 
to the ladder. They ascended it in silence, 
crossed the two upper apartments, and gained 
the ground through a wooden balcony, furnished, 
according to the custom of the country, with a 
flight of steps. Roland, in a few minutes, found 
himself in a wild and tangled path, with his pre- 
server still at his side. 

“I have saved you from death,” she cried; 
* but my task is not yetended. Asecret avenue, 
which cannot be trodden without a guide, leads 
to the road at the mountain’s base: I will conduct 
you thither in safety ; anc, stranger, employ your 
rescued life in generous efforts to meliorate the 
sufferings of the hapless Spaniards: interpose 
your authority in aid of the weak and defence- 
less, and snatch them from the wanton butchery 
which spares neither sex nor age. Look on 
yonder shapeless ruin: once it smiled joyously in 
the moonlight—once a happy peasantry crowded 
to its now broken walls, to pay the tribute of 
glad and grateful hearts to their beloved lord: a 
family, blessing and blessed, made the air around 
them meiodious with the hymn of praise and 
thanksgiving—a gush of song for ever flowing, 
like the mountain stream. ‘On the last day that 
tones of cheerfulness issued from human lips 
upon that desecrated spot, we celebrated a fes- 
tival—the betrothing of my elder sister—and 
merrily were struck the cords of the gay guitar, 
and lightly, to the spirit-stirring sounds of the 
castanet, our flying footsteps touched the ground. 
Suddenly an armed band burst in upon our 
harmless revelry. There was a grotto carefully 
concealed, wherein our anxious friends placed 
Estella and myself for safety: through a fissure 
in the rock we saw the barbarians enter. I lost 
vision, sense, and recollection, when, vainly 
struggling with overpowering numbers, my fa- 
ther fell; but Estella, incapable of moving, or 
withdrawing her eyes from the scene of slaugh- 
ter, and acutely, miserably alive to all its horrors, 
turned a stony gaze upon the unequal contest, 
and gaw, one by one, our parents, our three 
brave brothers, her lover, our friends and ser- 
yants, perish by the unpitying hands of their 
assailants. The streams of blood, flowing down 
the pathway, penetrated the grotto, and as I lay 
upon the damp ground, my festal garments 
were drenched with the vital current ofall I 
loved on earth. The work of murder accom- 
plished, the Frenchmen indulged themselves in 
pillage; and having seized every thing of value, 
our home, our once happy home, was devoted to 
the flames. Vainly did we hope that the smoke 
would suffocate us in our retreat; but the wind 
blew it away, and we were saved to execute a 
dreadful deed of vengeance. Three days passed, 
and at length, sated with plunder and with blood, 
our merciless enemies retreated! the sound of 
their bugles died upon her ear, and Estella, the 
fair, the gracious, the idolized Estella, emerged 
from the cave, with her golden tresses changed 





to dull gray—the beaming radiance of her eyes 
quenched—her flesh withered away—the gaunt 
spectre of her former self. She swore a fearful 
oath upon the mangled pile of our murdered re- » 
latives. and fearfully has she performed it. For 
every precious life taken on that fatal day, by 
her frail and feeble hands have ten been sacri- 
ficed. My spirit grows weary of this constant 
slaughter; and when you refused the wine, and 
Estella, perceiving your suspicions, fled to pro- 
cure the assistance of a trusty friend, the Holy 
Virgin, to whom I pray incessantly, urged me to 
effect your deliverance, and I obeyed the man- 
date.” 

The narrator of this horrible tale paused, and 
Roland, bursting into a passionate exclamation, 
turned round to offer his fervent thanks tothe 
fair and luckless creature to whom he owed his 
life, but she had vanished: the broad road lay 
before him, and no trace of his conductress ap- 
pearing, he lingered for a moment and then pur- 
sued his way. _The morning began to break as 
he trod the solitary path, and, but that he was 
alone, the agile voltigeur could have fancied the 
whole night’s adventure a feverish dream: the 
rustling of the leaves, the twittering of the birds, 
were the only sounds that broke the stillness: he 
missed the light songs and lighter laughter of his 
late companions, and strodé along, unheeding 
the distance, almost choked by the tumultuous 
emotions which crowded to his heart. As he ap- 
proached the outposts, a dropping fire from the 
lines announced to the young soldier that prepa- 
rations for action had commenced, and he only 
arrived in time to join his division, which was 
immediately engaged in-a fierce contest with 
the enemy. Roland, wound up to the highest 
pitch of excitement, fought with desperate ener- 
gy, striving, in the impetuosity of the onslaught, 
to banish the frightful scene which was ever be- 
fore his eyes. The day, however, notwithstand- 
ing the bravery of the troops, was not auspicious 
to France; evening saw the whole of the armty 
in full retreat; and Roland, when bivouacking 
in a secure position, found himself in a distant 
province from the mountain scene which had 
proved so fatal to eight of the most gallant fel- 
lows in the service. 

The beauty of Estella and Magdalena, the 
daughters of the Count de los Tormes, was cele- 
brated throughout Spain, and the tragic tale of 
their supposed murder formed a theme for the 
minstrels, who, while dwelling upon their virtues 
and their loveliness, incited every generous heart 
to avenge their wrongs. Some of these popular 
lays found their way to the French camp. Ro- 
land needed no auxiliary to perpetuate the recol- 
lection of these unhappy females; his thoughts 
dwelt continually on the fair form of Magdalena : 
insensibly he associated this gentle creature with 
all his future schemes and prospects, and many 
romantic visions were disturbed by the gaunt 
spectre of her stern sister, starting up, like a de- 
stroying angel, between him and his fairy hopes. 
Roland, a man, and a Frenchman,could not un- 
derstand the possibility of owing hig life to any 








cause, save an impulse of tenderness in his fa- 
vour. Unaccustomed to reflect deeply upon re- 
ligious influence, he smiled at the alleged inter- 
¢position of the Virgin, and admired the womanly 
contrivance which had so artfully veiled her own 
wishes under the pretence of obeying the com- 
mands of Heaven. Without tooclosely scanning 
his intentions, he felt an irresistible desire to 
snatch the ill-starred Magdalena from the horri- 
ble situation in which she was placed; and al- 
ready well acquainted with the Spanish language, 
he spared no pains to render himself socompletely 
master of it as to enable him to pass for a native. 

The fortune of war gave Roland the opportu- 
nity which he had so long desired: he.was sta- 
tioned in the neighbourhood of the humble resi- 
dence of the sisters, and, in the disguise of a 
muleteer, he ventured to approach the fatal spot. 
Taking the same-road which he had formerly 
trod, the bold mountain peaks frowned above 
him; the thick forest of cork-trees spread its 
umbrageous shade around; and the ruined man- 
sion, with its grass-zrown gardens, brought sick- 
ening recollections to his heart. Accustomed to 


death in every shape—by the sword, by the bul- 
let, and by the axe; by lingering tortures, and 
by wasting plagues—often fighting ankle-deep in 
blood, and treading on the corses’ of the slain; 
though lightly régarding these horrors, he never 
could banish from his memory the scene of that 
dreadful night, when, by the funeral light of the 


pine-wood fire, he gazed upon the blackening 
faces of his comrades, as they lay in death's 
ghastly embrace on the floor. Often in His gay- 
est revel did. the lights, and the music, and the 
wine-cup, vanish from his eyes, and the dark 
hut and the dead were before him. 

Now he was roused from his gloomy reverie 
by the same sweet, clear voice which had once 
broken upon a dangerous slumber: he looked 
into a greew dell below, and saw Magdalena, 
kneeling at a wooden cross, surmounted by an 
image of the Virgin, ard simging her early matin 
hymna. © Roland was by her side in an instant; 
and, with the confident vivacity of his country, 
poured out with passionate vehemence a thou- 
sand protestations of love: Magdalena, at first 
amazed, distrusting sight and sense, and listening 
with apparent patience, merely to be certain 
that she heard aright, no sooner caught thetruth, 
than, starting from the ground, her fair melan- 
choly countenance dilating with scorn and rage, 
she cast a look of ineffable contempt upon the 
handsome suppliant, and, clinging to the rude 
altar before her, said— 

“ But that 1 loathe the sight of blood, presump- 
tuous miscreant! thy hkeart’s best vein should 
drain upon this outraged shrine! Begone!— 
judge not of me by the craven spirit that brought 
thee hither!” And, before he could make a sin- 
gle attempt to appease her just indignation, she 
had fled. 

The contemned lover lingered long and fruit- 
lessly on the spot which had witnessed his disap- 
pointment: relu@tantly obeying at last the dic- 
tates of prndetiee, which urged the folly of re- 


. such shocking little hands. 





maining to be discovered and sacrificed to the 
vengeance which he had provoked, he slowly and 
sullenly retreated. Though no longer daring to 
entertain a hope of inducing the fair Spaniard to 
exchange her dreary solitude for a life of luxury 
and ease, still the image of Magdalena haunted 
his imagination; her dazzling beauty, her noble 
sentiments, her touching history, could not, 
would not, be forgotten. A third timethe means of 
visiting her dwelling-place presented themselves; 
and almost without a purpose, Roland again ap- 
proached the ruined hovel :—he found her grave! 
A mound of green turf,a rude cross, inscribed 
with her name and age, marked the last resting- 
place of one of Spain’s fairest- flowers. Her 
sister had assumed a soldier’s habit, and had join- 
ed the Guerillas. 


A HEROINE’S HAND. 

Tue hand of the heroine of a novel is always 
small. Whatever may be the size of the lady 
herself, she must be sure to have a tiny hand. 
This the novelist gives her by prescriptive right, 
and as a necessary mark of beauty. We suppose 
they go upon the same principle that the Chinese 
do in relation to a lady’s foot. And yet our 
Christiagagidicule the Pagan taste of the gentry 
of the C ial Empire. 

But why should a small hand be accounted a 
characteristic of beauty? If we rightly under- 
stand the matter, a hand, or foot, or nose, in order 
to look well, should be in due proportion to the 
rest of the body. Itis not the smallness of the 
limb that makes it beautiful—but the just rela- 
tion it bears to the parts. A small hand, there- 
fore, unless it be upon a small person, is an-ab- 
solute deformity; and the novelists, while they 
think themselves beautifying their heroines by 
giving them tiny ¢ands, are making them abso- 
lute frights.—They are for the most part tall and 
personal ladies as one would meet with on a 
summer’s day; but they have the most contemp- 
tible little hands that ever any poor creature 
was disfigured witha]. 

But perhaps there may be a reasonable motive, 
at least in the minds of the male novelists, for 
giving their heroines small hands—namely, the 
security of their husbands’ ears. But would it 
not be better to provide the husbands with wigs, 
and allow the ladies opre hands of a decent 
size? For our own part we are absolutely tired 
of seeing the heroine of every novel put off with® 
Do gentlemen au- 
thors, get something original; your stock of small 
hands must be nearly exhausted, by this time. 

—= 


One of Queen Elizabeth’s proclamations, which 
were allowed to have all the authority of law, 
was to forbid her subjects from wearing their 
ruffs more than a quarter of a yard in width, and 
their rapiers more than a yard long. Officers 
were appointed to tear the ruffs and break the 
rapiers of those who transgressed the Queen’s 
edict against them. 
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TRADITION OF ADOLPHSECK, 


ON THE RHINE. 


Tue ruin of Adolphseck stands upon a high 
mountain by the side of the river Aar, near to 
Schwallbach. It has originally been a castle of 
great strength, and was surrounded by a wide 
ditch cut out of the rock; its situation is pictu- 
resque, and it commands prospects of some ro- 
mantic scenery. It was destroyed in 1302, by 
Albert of Austria,,but was rebuilt and inhabited 
so late as 1695; it is now, however, in a very di- 
lapidated state. The following is the tradition of 
its origin :—The Emperor of Nassau, Adolphus, 
being at war with the King of France, sought to 
cause dissentions and jealousies in his dominions, 
and marched into Alsace at the head of a con- 
siderable force against the Bishop of Strasbourgh, 
who was in the French interest, for the purpose 
of taking advantage of these divisions, and pill4g- 
ing wherever he could. In one of his predatory 
excursions, he was wounded near a convent of 
nuns, and thither he was carried by his attend- 
ants. The holy sisters were profuse in their at- 
tentions to their guest, but none of them showed 
such affectionate zeal in their attentions as a 
young and beautiful novice, who frequently 
watched by him during, the night. Her name 
was Imogine; she was descended from one of 
the best families of the Vosges. The personal 
charms of this novice, the interesting situation 
in which she was placed, combined with the sim- 
plicity of the nun’s dress, rendered her an at- 
tractive and almost irresistible creature. 

Adolphus was soon restored to health, but he 
found that his heart had received a wound which 
no medicine would heal. Taking the hand of 
his youthful attendant, one day, he said to her, 
“Tdo not know, my fair and noble sister, if I 
ought to thank you for all your kind and affec- 
tionate attentions. Your care has promptly ef- 
fected the cure of those hurts which I received 
in the field of battle; but those beautiful eyes, 
that bewitching smile, have inflicted a more dan- 
gerous wound, and one which neither: time nor 
medicine will heal.” 
retired without making any reply. 

The emperor expected to see her in the even- 
ing as usual; but he was disappointed, another 
sister attended, and from her he learnt that Imo- 
gine was indisposed. This information had the 
same effect upon the young love of Adolphus as 
the nipping frosts of spring have upon the bud- 
ding plants: he drooped, and became restless 
and meiancholy; and could scarcely say an 
obliging word to his new nurse. He was suffer- 
ed to brood upon his sorrows for three whole 
days; but, on the last of these days, at ten o’clock 
at night, when all the convent had retired to rest, 
the door of his cell was softly opened, and the 
beautiful Imogine entered with a lighted taper. 

“ Sire,” said she, “ the Bishop of Strasbourgh 
lies in ambush for you, and intends to seize and 


The novice blushed, and’ 





I come 
to show you a secret road which will enable you 


carry you off from this convent to-night. 


to escape from his snares. The small gate at the 
fartnest end of the garden opens into a wood, 
through which there is an unfrequented path that 
leads to the Rhine, which you may reach in half 
an hour, and on its shores you will fiad some fish- 
ing-boat that will ferry you across to the right 
bank. Let us, then, proceed without -delay; 
[have got the key of this gate, and will guide 
you to it.” Adolphus did not hesitate; he had 
but one attendant, and him he despatched with 
secret orders to the generals commanding his 
troops. With his faithful dog Leveret, he then 
followed his conductress to the gate that opened 
into the forest; there Imogine proposed to take 
leave of him, and return to the convent, but the 
Emperor pressed her in such an imploring and 
affectionate manner not to abandon him, that, 
overcome by the earnestness of his manner, and 
her secret love for him, her religious scruples 
gave way, and she consented to accompany him. 
Throwing off her veil, she wrapped herself in the 
cloak of Adolphus, and they proceeded, arm in 
arm, to the banks of the Rhine, where they found 
the cabin of a fisherman, and were soon trans- 
ported by him to the opposite side of the river, 
and shortly reached one of the residences of the 
emperor. 

To commemorate this event, and to secure the 
safety of his beloved nun, he built the castle of 
Adolphseck on a rock shaped like a sugar-Joaf, 
upon the banks of the Aar, near to Schwall- 
bach. In this. unfrequented desert the two 
lovers were united, and enjoyed all the delicious 
transports of mutual affection: Adolphus forget- 
ting in the arms of his spouse the dangers and 
fatigues of his wandering and warlike life. But 
his evil star did not permit him a long exemption 
from care. Albert of Austria aspired to the 
throne of the empire, and he was supported in 
his pretensions by a numerous party, amongst 
whom was Eppstein, Archbishop of Mentz, who, 
although cousin to Adolphus, was, on account of 
the abduction of the nun from the convent, his 
declared enemy. 

Adolphus immediately proceeded to attack the 
pretender, who was encamped on the other side 
of the river. He crossed the Rhine at the head 
of alarge army, which, hitherto, bad been ac- 
customed to victory. . 

Imogine resolved not to separate herself from 
him at this time,and accompanied him to the 
wars in the dress of acavalier. It was with diffis 
culty that Adolphus persuaded her to wait the 
issue of the battle at the Convent of Rosenthal, 
near to Worms, in the environs of which town 
the battle was fought. 

The brave Adolphus, hurried on by his impe- 
tuous courage, fell, pierced with wounds. His 
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fall decided the fate of the battle. Imogine had 
passed her time in a most agitated and restless 
state: filled with the most gloomy presentiments, 
she had retired to the chapel, and there continu- 
ed weeping and praying until night closed in 
“upon ber, and still found her without any news 
from Adolphus, or any account of passing events. 
The morn rose in all its majesty, and chased 
away the mistiness of the night: all around seem- 
ed hushed in peace, when, on looking out, she 
spied the faithful companion of Adolphus, his 
dear Leveret, bounding with all speed towards 
her: he jumped up at her and whined piteously, 
then seized upon her dress, and made every mo- 
tion he was capable of, to engage her to follow 





him. Terrified beyond measure, and scarce 
knowing what she did, she accompanied the 
faithful dog, who conducted her to the field of 
battle, and there laid himself down by the side of 
his unfortunate master. The dying embers of 
the bivouac fires enabled Imogine to distinguish 
his features, although disfigured with blood. 
At the sight she uttered a piercing scream and 
fell lifeless upon the body. They were found 
shortly after by their attendants, and were both 
interred at Rosenthal. 

Albert was not satisfied with the death of his 
enemy: he followed up his advantages, and de- 
stroyed the fortifications of Adolphséck, and left 
the castle a ruin. 





BARON TRENCK AND PRINCESS AMELIA, 


OF PRUSSIA. 


c 


The object of the Swedish ambassador, who 
was sent to Berlin to negotiate a marriage with 
a princess of the house of Prussia, was to obtain 
the hand of the Princess Amelia for the Prince 
of Sweden. That princess was strongly imbued 
with feelings of attachment for the religious 
tenets in which she had been educated, which 
were those of the Calvinists. She regarded with 
horror the change from Calvinist to Lutheran, 
. which would have been necessary had ‘she ac- 
cepted the hand of the heir to the throne of 
Sweden. In this dilemma she opened her heart 
to her sisfer Ulrica, and demanded her advice 
to enable her to avoid the marriage. The Prin- 
cess Ulrica, having first ascertained the fixed 
determination of her sister never to consent to 
the condition of changing her religion, coun- 
selled her to make herself as disagreeble as she 
possibly could to the Swedish envoy; to show 
the greatest haughtiness when in his presence; 
to treat him herself with contempt; and to 
endeavour to appear as-capricious and as domi- 
neering as possible. This conduct, which the 
Princess Amelia pursued, had the desired effect. 
The Swede turned from her, and began to ob- 
serve the Princess Ulrica, whose conyersation 
and manners presented the most studied con- 
trast to those of her sister. At length, he 


demanded.the hand of the Princess Ulrica for | 
His offer was imme- | 
| ties, she is supposed, by taking poisonous drugs, 


the Prince of Sweden. 
diately accepted by Frederic, and with equal 
readiness by the Princess herself. This accept- 
ance, on the part of Ulrica, astonished and irri- 
tated Amelia. She thought her sister had de- 


destined for another. 
rica seems really to have acted with fairness in 


this transaction, her sister never forgave her; | 
and it was while smarting under the feelings of | 





humiliation and vexation at the treachery, which 
she thought had been practised upon her, that 
she first regarded Trenck with the eye of favour. 
Her state of mind rendered her peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of feelings, to which she turned both for 
consolation and vengeance. It was, as has been 
previously mentioned, at one of the fetes for the 
marriage of the Princess Ulrica, that the inti- 
macy between Trenck and the Princess Amelia 
commenced, which ended so fatally for both. 
Upon Trenck it brought a long and most cruel 
imprisonment, and upon his royal mistress evils 
of a still more dreadful kind. The Princess 
Amelia appears to have been endowed by nature 
with personal beauty, with abilities, and with the 
gift and the wish to please. Shortly after her 
separation from her lover, she becamé’suddenly 
and prematurely old and decrepit. Her beauty 
gave place to wrinkles; she was almost blind; 
her limbs were paralytic; and her utterance 
became so much embarrassed, that it was with 
difficulty she could be understood; her head 
shook violently; and her legs could not support 
her body. Her mind also became as much alter- 
ed as her person. Instead of being the life of 
society, from the graces and amenities of her 
disposition, she became solitary in her habits, and 
bitter in her temper; always decrying others, 
and always rejoicing in the calamities which 
befeil them. With regard to her bodily infirmi- 


and other means, to have inflicted them upon 
herself, in the perverseness of despair at her own 
sad fate. It is related, that her eyes being weak, 


ceived her, and that she had given her the her physician advised her to hold them over the 


advice, which she had acted upon, in order to | 
secure for herself the station which had been | 
Though the Princess UI- 


steam of a very powerful liquid, but to take 
especial care, at the same time, not to approach 
the liquid to her eyes. Instead of attending to 
these instructions, she rubbed her eyés violently 
with it; and the consequence was, that almost 
total blindness ensued, and that her eyes ever 
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afterwards had a most distorted appearance, and 
as if they were actually starting out of her head. 
She lived in this wretched state for many years, 
and died shortly after her brother Frederic II., 
who always showed her a much greater degree 
of attention, and even fondness, than he was 
accustomed to bestow upon the rest of his fa- 
mily. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—X—X—~<—=—=—nas—oS 
EXTRAORDINARY MONUMENT. 

A sort distance from Slane, at a place called 
New Grange, there is a very extraordinary mo- 
nument of antiquity, the uses of which have 
puzzled many sages deeply read in antiquarian 
lore. 

It is a subterraneous temple, the outside of 
which is a large mound or tumulus, about forty 
feet high, one hundred and fifty long, and eighty 
broad at top, surrounded by huge blocks of stone, 
rude and unshapen as they came from the quarry; 
the dome or cavern forming an octagon twenty 
feet high, composed of long flat stones, the upper 
projecting a Jittle below the lower, closed in and 
capped with a flat flag. It has been estimated 
by Governor Pownal to be seventy feet high and 
to centain 180,000 tons of stone, which must have 
been brought from the sea side a distance of 12 
or 14 miles. Leading to this vault, sepulchre, 
cavern, or temple, for what its original uses were 
has never been ascertained, is a gallery seventy 
one feet and a half long, and from two to three 
feet wide. The cavern running transversely 
with the gallery, gives to the entire the form of 
a cross—the length between the arms being 
twenty feet. 

“ For a short space,” says Sir Richard Hoare, 
who examined the interior in 1807, “ the en- 
trance is so low that we could only gain ad- 
mittance by crawling along on our bellies; 





but after passing under one of the side stones 
that has 
becomes sufficiently high to admit a person at his 
full height. There are three recesses, one facing 
the avenue or gallery, and one on each side; in 


the one to the right is a large stone vase, which | 
antiquarians have denominated a rock basin; it | 


is mentioned as having its sides fluted, but I 
could not distinguish any workmanship of the 
kind. 

Within the excavated part of this large basin 
are two circular cavities, alongside of each 
other, about the size of a child’s head: several 
also of the rude stones composing this recess are 
decorated with a variety of devices—circular, 
zigzag, and diamond-shaped; some of this latter 
pattern seem to bear the marks of superior work- 
manship, the squares being indented. In the 
opposite recess there are the fragments of another 
rock basin; and some authors assert (though, I 
believe, without much foundation) that the centre 
contained a third vase. 
the rock basin is about three feet six inches long, 
and three feet two inches deep.” By some writers 
these rock basins are supposed to have been 
heathen altars.— Hardy's Northern Tourist. 


across the passage, the avenue | 


AN ESTATE NOT TO BE TAKEN AWAY. 


Tue following story used to be told by King 
George the First. About the year 1615, there 
was a nobleman in Germany whose daughter 


was courted by a young lord. When he had 


made such progress as is usual by the interposi- 
tion of friends, the old lord had a conference 
with him, asking him, how he intended, if he 
married his daughter, to maintain her? He re- 
plied equal to her quality. To which the father 
replied, that was no answer to his question; he 
desired to know. what he had to maintain her 
with? To which the young lord then answered, 
he hoped that was no question, for his inheritance 
was as public as his name. The old lord owned 
his possessions to be great; but still asked him 
if he had nothing more secure than land, where- 
with to maintain hisdaughter? The question was 
strange, but ended in this: that the father of the 
young lady, gave his positive resolve, never to 
marry his daughter, though his heir, who would 
have two such great estates, but to a man that 
had a manual trade, by which he might subsist, 
if drove from his country. The young lord was 
master of none at present, but rather than lose 
his mistress, he requested only a year’s time, in 
which he promised to acquire one: in order to 
do which, he got a basket-maker, (the most in- 
genious he could meet with,) and in six months 
became master of his trade of basket-making, 
with far greater improvements than even his 
teacher himself; and asa proof of his ingenuity, 
and extraordinary proficiency in so short a time, 
he brought to his young lady a piece of work- 
manship of his own performance, being a white 
twig basket, which, for many years after, became 
a general fashion among the.ladies, by the name 
of dressing-baskets, brought to England from 
Holland and Germany. 

To complete the singularity of this relation, 
it happened, some years after this nobleman’s 
marriage, that he and his father-in-law, sharing 
in the misfortunes of the wars of the palatinate, 
were driven naked ont of their estates; and in 
Holland, for some years, did this young lord 
maintain both his father-in-law and his own 
family, by making baskets of white twigs, to 
such an unparalleled excellency as none could at- 
tain; and it is from this young German lord the 
Hollanders derive those curiosities, which are 
still made in the United Provinces of twig-work. 
—Dictionary of Commerce. 
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Those who worship God in a world so corrupt 
as this we live in, have at least one thing to plead 
in defence of their idolatry—the power of their 
idol. It is true, that like other idols, it can nei- 
ther move, nor see, nor hear, nor feel, nor under- 
stand; but, unlike other idols, it has often com- 


| municated all these powers to those who had 
The outward surface of | 


them not, and annihilated them in those who had. 
This idol can boast of two peculiarities; it is 
worshipped in all climates, without a single tem- 
ple, and by all classes, without a single hypo- 
crite. 





Oh: Say Wot that Wy Heart is Vain, 


A FAVORITE SONG, 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE BY J. DE PINNA, 
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Ah, no! the sinking heart may own 
In secret its distress 
Or to one other heart alone 
Its miseries confess. 
But to the careless world around, 
Oh who should I proclaim, 
That though with wreaths my hair be bound, 
The brain within is famet 


I would not have thee think of me’ 
As fickle, vain, or gay} 

I would not thou shouldst ever see 
To what I am the prey> 

Ah, no! toall the world beside 
My seeret should be frec$ 

If I could think the world could hide 
My heart, my love, from theese 








THE SOLDIER’S GRAVE. HE CAME AT MORN. 
BY MISS PARDOR. BY T. H. BAYLEY. 
It was an tn holy ground, : , He came at morm to the lady’s bower— 
Bless'd by white-rob’d priest, they laid him He sang and play’d till the noontide hour, 
But heey the Geld, - , He sang of war—he sang of love, 
While the cannon peal'd, Of battle field, of peaceful grove; 


A hasty grave they made him, 


The lad | taid al 
With the brave around. ve lady could havectald aft day, 


To hear the gentle Minstrel play! 
And when she saw the Minstrel go, 


It was not in costly shroud, 
The lady's tears began to flow. 


Sewn by cherish'd hands, they wound him; 
But on the plain, 
Soil’d by many a stain, 
They wrapped his cloak around him, 
While the strife was loud. 


At mid-day, with her Page she went 
To grace a splendid Tournament, 

And there she saw an armed Knight, 
With a golden hem and plumage white; 





It was not by the tolling bell, With grace he rode his sable steed, 
That to his grave they bore him; And after many a martial deed, 
By the iron note He knelt to her with words most sweet, 
Of the cannon’s throat, And laid his trophies at her feet. 
They cast the cold sods o'er him, 
Where be bravely fell! At night, in robes both rich and rare, 
With jewels sparkling in her bair, 
It was not by a sculptur'd stone, She sought the dance, and smiling came 
That in after years they found him A youthful prince and breathed her name. 
$ They knew full weil, He sang—it was the Minstre! strain! 
+ Where he fought and fell, He knelt—she saw tbe Knight again! 
“With the bold and the brave around him, With Lovers three—how blest to find 
Bre the fight was done! The charms of ali in one combined 
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THE MIRROR OF THE GRACES. 


“ Let art no useless ornament display, 
But just explain what Nature meant to say."’ 


Youne. 


TuE preservation of an agreeable complexion 
(which always presupposes health) is not the most 
insignificant of exterior charms. Though we 
yield due admiration to regularity of features, 
(the Grecian contour being usually so called,) 
yet when we consider them merely in the out- 
line, our pleasure can go no further than that 
of a cold critic, who regards the finely propor- 
tioaed iineaments of life as he would those of a 
statue. It is complexion that lends animation 
to a picture; it is complexion that gives spirit to 
the human countenance. Even the language of 
the eyes loses half its eloquence, if they speak 
from the obscurity of an inexpressive skin. The 
life-blood in the mantling cheek ; the ever-vary- 
ing hues of nature glowing in the face, “as if her 
very body thought ;” these are alike the ensigns 
of beauty and the Leralds of the mind; and the 
effect is, an impression of loveliness, an attrac- 
tion, which fills the beholder with answering ani- 
mation and the liveliest delight. 

ALTis not a lip or eye we beauty call, 
But the joint force and full result of all.’’ 

As a Juno-featured maid with a dull skin, by 
most people will only be coldly pronounced cri- 
tically handsome; so a young woman with very 
indifferent features, but a fine complexion, will, 
from ten persons out of twelve, receive sponta- 
neous and warm admiration. 

The experience (when once we admit the pro- 
position that it is right to keep the casket bright 
which contains so precious a gem as the soul) 
must induce us to take precautions against the 
injuries continually threatening the tender sur- 
face of the skin. It may be next to an impossi- 
bility, to change the colour of an eye, to alter 
the form of the nose, or the turn of the mouth; 
but though Heaven has given us a complexion 
which vies with the flowers of the field, we yet 
have it in our power to render it dingy by ne- 
glect, coarse through intemperance, and sallow 
by dissipation. 

Such excesses must therefore be avoided ; for, 
though there may be a something in the pallid 
cheek which excites interest, yet, without a cer- 
tain appearance of health, there can never be an 
impression of loveliness. A fine, clear skin, 
gives an assurance of the inherent residence of 
three admirable graces to beauty; Wholesome- 
ness, Neatness, and Cheerfulness. Every fair 
means ought to be sought to maintain these 
vouchers, for not only health of body, but health 
of mind. 

The frequent and sudden changes from heat 
to cold, by abruptly exciting or repressing the 
regular secretions of the skin, roughen its tex- 





ture, injure its hue, and often deform it with un- 
seemly, though transitory,eruptions. All this is 
increased by the habit ladies have of exposing 
themselves unveiled, and frequently without bon- 
nets, in the open air. The head and face have 
then no defence against the attacks of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, and the effects arc obvious. 

To remedy these evils I would strenuously re- 
commend, for health’s sake, as well as for beauty, 
that no lady should make one in any riding, air- 
ing, or walking party, without putting on her 
head something capable of affording both shelter 
and warmth. Shakspeare, the poet of the finest 
taste in female charms, makes Viola regret having 
been obliged to “ throw her sun-expelling mask 
away!” Such a defence I do not pretend to re- 
commend; but | consider a veil a useful as well 
as elegant part of dress; it can be worn to suit 
any situation; open or close, just as the heat or 
cold may render it necessary. 

The custom which some ladies have, when 
warm, of powdering their faces, washing them 
with cold water, or throwing off their bonnets, 
that they mz. cool the faster, areall very destruc- 
tive habits. Each of them is sufficient (when it 
meets with any predisposition in the blood) to 
spread a surfeit over the skin, and make a once 
beautiful face hideous forever. 

The person, when overheated, should always 
be allowed to cool gradually, and of itself, with- 
out any more violent assistant than, perhaps, the 
gentle undulation of the neighboring air by a fan. 
Streams of wind from opened doors and windows, 
or what is called a thorough air, are all bad and 
highly dangerous applications. These impatient 
remedies for heat are often resorted to in balls 
and crowded assemblies; and as frequently as 
they are used, we hear of sore throats, coughs, 
and fevers. While it is the fashion to fill a draw- 
ing-room like a theatre, similar means ought to 
be adopted, to prevent the ill effects of the con- 
sequent corrupted atmosphere, and the tempta- 
tion to seek relief by dangerous resources 

Excessive heat, as well as excessive cold, is 
apt to cause distempers of the skin ;—every lady 
should be particularly careful to correct the de- 
forming consequences of her fashionable expo- 
sures. For her usual ablution, night and morn- 
ing, nothing is so fine an emollient for any rigi- 
dity or disease of the face as a wash of French or 
white brandy, and rose-water; the spirit making 
only one-third of the mixture. The brandy 
keeps up that gentle action of the skin 
necessary to the healthy appearance of its 
It also. cleanses the surface. The rose 
corrects the drying property of the spirit, leaving 
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the skin in a natural, soft,and flexible state. 
Where white or French brandy cannot be ob- 
tained, half the quantity of spirits of wine will 
tolerably supply its place. 

The eloquent effect of complexion will, 1 hope, 
my fair friends, obtain your pardon for my having 
confined your attention so long to what is gene- 
rally thought (though in contradiction to what is 
felt) a trifling feature, if so I may be allowed to 
name it. 

I am aware of your expectations, that I would 
give the precedence in this dissertation to the 
eye. I subscribe to its. supereminent dignity; 
for none can deny that it is regarded by all na- 
tions as the faithful interpreter of the mind, as 
the window of the soul, the index in which we 
read each varied emotion of the heart; it is, in- 
deed, the “ spirit’s throne of light.” But how in- 
creased an expression does this intelligent fea- 
ture convey, when aided by the glowing tints of 
an eloquent complexion ! 

The animated changes of sensibility are no- 
where more apparent than in the transparent 
surface of a clear skin. Who has not perceived 
and admired, the rising blush of modesty enrich 
the cheek of a lovely girl, and, in the sweet effu- 
sion, most gratefully discern the true witness of 
the purity within? Who has not been sensible 
to the sudden glow on the face which announces, 
ere the lips open, or the eye sparkles, the ap- 
proach of some beloved object? Nay, will not 
even the sound of his name paint the blooming 
cheek with deeper roses ? 


© Who hath not owned, with rapture-smitten frame, 
The power of grace, the magic of a name ?"”” 


Shall we reverse the picture? I have shown 
how the sou! proclaims her joy through its won- 
drous medium; shall she speak her sorrows too? 
Then let us call to mind, who have beheld the 
deadly paleness of her who learns the unexpect- 
ed destruction of her dearest possessions! Per- 
haps a husband, a lover, or a brother, mingled 
with the slain, or fallen, untimely, by some 
dreadful accident. Sudden partings like these 


“ Press the life from’ out young hearts.” 


We see the darkened, stagnant shade, which 
denotes the despair stricken soul. We behold 
the livid hues of approaching frenzy, or the 
blacker stain of settled melancholy! Heloisa’s 
face is paler than the marble she kneels upon. 
In all cases the mind shines through the body ; 
and according as the medium is dense or trans- 
parent, so the light within seems dull or clear. 

Advocate as I am for a fine complexion, you 
must perceive, that it is for the real, and not the 
spurious. The foundation of my argument, the 
skin’s power of expression, would be entirely lost, 
were I to tolerate that fictitious, that dead beauty, 
which is composed of white paints and enamel- 
King. In the first place as all applications of this 
kind are as a mask on the skin, they can never, 
but at adistant glance, impose for a moment ona 
discerning eye. But why should I saya discerning 
eye? Noeye that is of the commonest appre- 





hension can look on a face bedaubed with white 
paint, pearl powder, or enamel, and be deceived 
fora minute into a belief that so inanimate a 
“ whited wall” is the human skin. No flush of 
pleasure, no shudder of pain, no thrilling of hope 
can be descried beneath the encrusted mould ; 
all that passes within is concealed behind the 
mummy surface. Perhaps the painted creature 
may be admired by an artist as a well-executed 
picture; but no man will seriously consider her 
as a handsome woman. 

White painting is, therefore, an ineffectual, as 
well as dangerous practice. The proposed end 
is not obtained ; and,as poison lurks under every 
layer, the constitution wanes in alarming propor- 
tion as the supposed charms increase. 

What is said against white paint, does not op- 
pose, with the same force, the use of red. Mere- 
ly rouging, leaves three parts of the face, and 
the whole of the neck and arms, to their natural 
hues. Besides, while a// white paints are ruin- 
ous to health, (occasioning paralytic affections, 
and premature death,) there are some red paints 
which may be used with perfect safety. 

A little vegetable rouge tinging the cheek of a 
delicate woman, who from ill health or an anxi- 
ous mind, loses her roses, may be excusable ; and 
so transparent is the texture of such rouge, 
(when unadulterated with lead,) that when the 
blood does mount to the face, it speaks through 
the slight covering, and enhances the fading 
bloom. But, though the occasional use of rouge 
may be tolerated, yet my fair friends must un- 
derstand that it is only tolerated. Good sense 
must so preside over its application, that its 
tint on the cheek may always be fainter than 
that nature’s pallet would have painted. A vio- 
lent rouged woman is one of the most disgusting 
objects to the eye. 

W hile I recommend that the fouge we sparing- 
ly permit, should be laid on with delicacy, my 
readers must not suppose that I intend such ad- 
vice as a means of making the art a deception. 
It seems to me soslight and so innocent an appa- 
rel of the face, (a kind of decent veil thrown 
over the cheek, rendered too eloquent of grief 
by the pallidness of secret sorrow,) that [ cannot 
see any shame in the most ingenuous female ac- 
knowledging that she occasionally rouges. It is 
often, like a cheerful smile on the face of an in- 
valid, put on to give comfort to an anxious friend 

Penciling eye-brows, staining them, &c., are 
too clumsy tricks of attempted deception, for any 
other emotion to be excited in the mind of the 
beholder, than contempt for the bad taste and 
wilful blindness which could ever deem them 
passable fora moment. There is a lovely har- 
mony in nature’s tints, which we seldom attain 
by our added chromatics. The exquisitely fair 
complexion is generally accompanied with blue 
eyes, light hair, and light eve-brows and lashes. 
So far allis right. The delicacy of one feature 
is preserved in effect and beauty by the corres- 
ponding softness of the other, A young crea- 
ture, so formed, appears to the ey? of taste like 
the azure heavens, seen through the fleecy clouds 
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on which the brightness of day delights to dwell. 
But take this fair image of the celestial regions, 
draw a black line over her softly-tinctured eyes, 
stain their beamy fringes with a sombre hue, and 
what do you produce? Certainly a fair face with 
dark eye-brows! But that feature which is an 
embellishment to a brunette, when seen on the 
forehead of the fair beauty, becomes if not an ab- 
solute deformity, so great a drawback from her 
perfections, that the harmony is gone; and, as a 
proof, a painter would immediately turn from the 
change with disgust. 

Nature, in almost every case, is our best guide. 
Hence the native colour of our own hair is, in 
general, better adapted to our own complexions 
than a wig of a contrary hue. A thing may be 
beautiful in itself, which, with certain combina- 
tions, may be rendered hideous. 

Analogy of reasoning will bring forward simi- 
lar remarks with regard to the movements of the 
mouth, which many ladies use, not to speak with 
or to admit food, but to show dimples and display 
white teeth. Wherever a desire for exhibition 
is discovered, a disposition to disapprove and 
ridicule arises in the spectator. The pretensions 
of the vain are a sort of assumption over others, 
which arms the whole world against them. But, 
after all,“ What are the honours of a painted 
skin?” } hope it will be distinctly understood by 
my fair friends, that ] do not, by any means, give 
a gencral license to painting; on the contrary, 
that even rouge should only be resorted to in 
cases of absolute necessity. 








CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue real christian can never be unhappy, 
bating the pressure of immediate bodily anguish, 
and even through the tortures of the rack a 
steady belief in God must be a powerful and an 
enduring support. No earthly prospect, how- 
ever desolate—no danger, however formidable, 
can overcome him with terror or despair} for his 
thoughts are ever dwelling on the something 
beyond, in the full peace and bliss of which a few 
brief struggles will place him. He may tread 
cheerfully the most repulsive and perilous pas- 
sage, when he has the pledge of a heavenly Fa- 
ther, that he will conduct him to bliss. He 
embarks on the deep, and his ship may be tem- 
pest-tost, yet what cares he when he knows that 
the howling winds only waft him homewards to 
everlasting joy. What is there to make him 
shrink—or weep—or tremble? What grandeur 
of character springs from this sacred religion ? 
How majestic does its pure disciple appear de- 
scending into the shadowy abyss of death! He 
only is calm and happy when all around are 
writhing in anguish! What has the recoiling, the 
shuddering, bewildered, horror-stricken atheist 
to offer as a substitute for a spell so potent and 
sublime? What consolation has he flung care- 
lessly into the world, continually stung with so 
many kinds of anguish; and so lashed and lashed 
on to his tomb? With what awful and exquisite 
grief must he stand, 





‘* Where the grave-mound greenly swells 
O’er buried faith,”’ 

and feel that the being he loved has passed away, 
and is as if he had never been? To him the dis- 
eases of his life wear the aspect of fiends. They 
are not the necessary evils which seem to purify 
him and prepare him for heaven. They are but 
the tortures of an accidental and monstrous state 
of abandonment and confusion—a dark dream, 
for the joys of which he has no foundation; for 
its wretghedness no reward; whose images are a 
delusion, whose hereafter is a blank. 


AUTUMN. 


*“ Atone the sere and melancholy wood the 
autumnal winds crept, with a lowly but gathering 
moau. Where the water held its course,a damp 
and ghostly mist clogged the air; but the skies 
were calm, and checkered only by a few clouds, 
that swept in long, white, spectral streaks over 
the solemn stars. Now and then the bat wheeled 
swiftly round, almost touching the figure of the 
student, as he walked musingly onward. And 
the owl, that before the month waned many days, 
would be seen no more in that region, came 
heavily from the trees, like a guilty thought that 
deserts its shade. lt was one of those nights, 
half dim, half glorious, which mark the early 
decline of the year. Nature seemed restless and 
instinct with change; there were those signs in 
the atmosphere which leave the most experienced 
in doubt whether the morning may rise in storm 
or sunshine. And in this particular period the 
skies influences seem to tincture the animal life 
with their own mysterious and wayward spirit of 
change. The birds desert their summer haunts; 
an unaccountable inquietude pervades the brute 
creation; even men in this unsettled season have 
considered themselves more (than at others) 
stirred by the motion and whisperings of their 
genius. And every creature that flows upon the 
tide of the universal life of things, feels upon the 
ruffled surface the mighty and solemn change 
which is at work within its depths.”—ugene 
Aram. 











THE OTAHEITE PHENOMENON. 

KorzesveE, who visited the island of Otaheite 
only a few years ago, was the first to communi 
cate to the world the singular law by which the 
tides of thi island are regulated—namely, that 
the time of high water is precisely at noon and 
midnight all the year round. The island of Ota 
heite was first discovered by Captain Wallis, in 
1767. In 1769, it was visited by the celebrated 
Captain Cook, accompanied by Dr. Solander 
and Joseph Banks. An accurate survey of the 
whole island was made by them. It has since 
been visited by hundreds of navigators from all 
quarters of the old afid new world, yet none of 
them (except Kotzebue) have condescended to 
notice this wonderful phenomenon, though it is 
of a nature to attract the attention of the most 
careless observer. 
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THEY SAY I'M FALSE. 

They say I'm false—they tell thee so, 
That now I wander tree, 

That spells are broke, the world invites 
And ffnds a guest in me; 

They tell thee, too, that rover like, 
I fly from bower to bower, 

And, restiess, wing my lithesome way, 
Tasting at ev'ry flower. 


They say I'm false—Nor can they say 
Aught more than that one word ; 

It carries poison, deadly blight, 
To perish when ‘tis heard ; 

They know, too, what a heart is thine, 
What trifies make it ache, 

They know beneath care’s thrilling touch 
It will not bend, but break. 


They say I'm false !—But ‘tis my pride, 
To dare them to the proof, 

Pideticy has been my guide, 

“Bly polar star is truth. 
Bm Gistant lands, in beauty’s climes, 

Upon the bright blue sea, 

My thoughts have rested, firm and fond, 
My own true love, on thee! 


And yet they tell thee, that I'm false, 
And bid thee chase away 

My image from thy faithful heart— 
I know thou'lt not obey. 

No, Ella, no—thou'lt not believe 
The guile and treachery, 

Thou know’ st that he will ne’er deceive, 
Who lives alone for thee! 








The romantic story of Kate Kearney, who dwelt by the 
shore of Killarney, is too well known to need repetition. 
She is said to have cherished a visionary passion for O’Do- 
noghue, an enchanted chieftain who haunts those beautiful 
lakes, and to have died the victim of ** folly, of love, and of 
madness.”’ 

* Way doth the maiden turn away 
From voice so sweet, and words so dear? 
Why doth the maiden turn away 
When love and flattery woo her ear? 
And rarely that enchanated twain 
Whisper in woman's ear in vain. 

Why doth the maiden leave the hall? 

No face is fair as hers is fair, 

No step has such a fairy fall, 

No azure eyes like hers are there. 
The maiden seeks her lonely bower, 
Although her father’s guesis are met; 
She knows it is the midnight hour, 

She knows the first pale star is set, 
And now the silver moon-beams wake 
The spirits of the haunted Jake. 

The waves take rainbow hues, and now 

The shining train are gliding by, 

Their chieftain lifts his glorious brow, 

The maiden meets his lingering eye. 
The glittering shapes melt into night; 
Another look, their chief is gone ; 

And chill and gray comes morning’s light, 
And clear and cold the lake flows on— 
Close, close the casement, not for sleep— 
Over such visions eyes but weep. 

How many share such destiny— 

How many, tured by fancy’s beam, 

Ask the impossible to be, 

And pine, the victims of a dream !”” 





THE GATHERER 


‘*A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.”’ 


Shakspeare. 


oe 


In former times sovereign princes had. their 
favourite oaths, which they made use of on all 
occasions when their feelings or passions were 
excited. The oaths of the English monarchs are 
on record, and a list of them might easily be 
made, by having recourse to the ancient writers 
of British history, from the conquest to the reign 
of Elizabeth, who did not scruple, pia regina, et 
bona mater, of the Church of England as she was, 
to swear by “ God's wounds,’ an oath issuing at 
this time frequently from vulgar mouths, but 
softened down to “ zounds.” 


The little and short sayings of wise and excel- 
lent men are of great value, like the dust of gold, 
or the least sparks of diamonds. 


Brantome, who lived in the court of Francis 
the First, contemporary with Henry the Eighth 
of England, has recorded the oaths of four suc- 
ceeding monarchs immediately preceding his 
time. He tells us that Louis the Eleventh swore 
by “God's Easter; Charles the Eighth by 
“ God's Light ;” Louis the Twelfth used an oath, 
still common among the French rabble, “ The 








devil take me ;’”’ but the oath of Francis the First 
was polished enough for the present day : it was, 
** On the word of a gentleman.” 

Cambyses, king of Persia, seeing his brother 
Smerdis draw a stronger bow than any of the 
soldiers in his army was able to do, was so in- 
flamed with envy against him, that he caused him 
to be slain. 


Accuracy and pedantry are two very different 
things.—Accuracy has regard to that which is 
great, as well as to that which is small, treats 
them both with equal precision, and ranks them 
according to their relative importance. Pe- 
dantry is always meddling with small things, and 
overrates their value and consequence. Pedan- 
try, says a German, magnifies a gnat into an 
elephant. 


To be angry, is to revenge the fault of others 
upon ourselves. 


In great matters of public moment, where 
both parties are at a stand, and both are punc- 
tilious, slight condescensions cost little but are 
worth much. He that yields them is wise, inas- 
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much as he purchases guineas with farthings. A 
few drops of oil will set the political machine at 
work, when a tun of vinegar would only corrode 
the wheels, and canker the movements. 


Supposing the productive power of wheat to 
be only six-fold, the produce of a single acre 
would cover the whole surface of the globe in 
fourteen years. 


Our passions are like convulsive fits, which 
though they make us stronger for the time, leave 
us weaker ever after. ; 

The ingratitude of mankind is sometimes al- 
leged as an excuse for neglecting good offices ; 
but it is the business of a man to perform his own 
part, not to answer for the returns which others 
may, or may not, be disposed o make. 

+ ——-——- The glory got 
By overthrowing outward enemies, 
Since strength and fortune are main sharers in it, 
We cannot but by pieces call our own: 
But when we conquer our intestine foes, 
Our passions bred within us, and of those 
The most rebellious tyrant, powerful Love, 
Our reason suffering us to like no longer 
Than the fair object, being good, deserves it, 
That ’s a true victory !”’ 

In Lodge’s “‘ Historical Portrait,” there is a 
likeness, by Sir Peter Lely, of Lord Culpepper’s 
brother, so famous as a dreamer. In 1686, he 
was indicted at the Old Baily, for shooting one 
of the guards, and his horse to boot. He pleaded 
somnambulism, and was acquitted on producing 
nearly fifty witnesses to prove the extraordinary 
things he did in his sleep. 

Morrison in his “ Medicine no Mystery,” 
speaks of a clergyman who used to get up in the 
night, light his candle, write sermons, correct 
them with interlineations, and retire to bed again, 
being all the time fast asleep. 


Sir Robert Cotton, happening to call at his 
tailor’s, discovered that the man held in his hand 
the identical Magna Charia, with all its seals 
and appendages, which he was just going to cut 
into measures for his customers. The baronet 
redeemed this valuable curiosity, at the price of 
old parchment, and thus recovered what had 
long been supposed to have been irretrievably 
lost. It is now preserved in the British Mu- 
seum. 


Mutius, a citizen of Rome, was noted to be of 
such an envious and malevolent disposition, that 
Publius, one day observing him to be very sad 
said, “either some great evil has happened to 
Mutius or some great good to another.” 


A modern writer gives the following enume- 
ration of the expressions of a female eye:—The 
glare, the stare, the’sneer, the invitation, the de- 
fiance, the denial, the consent, the glance of love, 
the flash of rage, the sparkling of hope, the lan- 
guishment of softness, the squint of suspicion, the 
fire of jealousy, and lustre of pleasure. 

Free writing and despotism are such impla- 
cable fogs, that we hardly think of blaming a 
tyrant for not keeping on terms with the press. 
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He cannot do it.—He might as. reasonably choose 
a volcano for the foundation of his throne. Ne- 
cessity is laid upon him, unless he is in love with 
ruin, to check the bold and honest expressions 
of thought. But the necessity is his own choice, 
and let infamy be that man’s portion who seizes 
a power which he cannot sustain but by doom- 
ing the mind, through a vast empire, to slavery, 
and by turning the press, that great organ of 
truth, into an instrument of public delusion and 
debasement. 


If a man be gloomy, let him keep to himself. 
No one has a right to go croaking about society 
or what is worse, looking as if he stifled grief 
These fellows should be put in the pound. I like 
a good broken heart or so, now and thea; Sut 
then we should retire to the Sierra 
mountains, and live upon locusts 


The men who can be charged 
failings, either with respect to a 
are generally most ready to allow them. 


“T envy,” said Sir Humphrey Davy, “no qua- 
lity of the mind or intellect in others; not genius, 
power, wit or fancy; but if I could choose what 
would be most delightful, and, I believe most 
useful to me, I should prefer a firm religious be- 
lief to every other blessing.” 









All wealth, 

I mean if il! acquired, not framed to honour 

By virtuous wa 7s achieved, and bravely purchased, 
Is but as rubbish poured into a river, 

Rendering the water that was pure before, 

Polluted and unwholesome.”’ et 


He who has a rich memory is too _on- 
tented with a poor judgment—with having~aim 
of other men’s, and little or nothing of his ¢ 


If you have cause to suspect the re: oe rity 
one with whom you must have dealings, care 
that you have no communication with him, if he 
has his friend and you have not; you are playing 
a dangerous game, in which the odds are two to 
one against you. 

A necessitous man who gives large dinners, 
pays large sums to be laughed at. 


Duclos remarks that few distinguished works 
have been produced by any but authors by pro- 
fession. In France, this class has long been 
held in respect. With us, a man used to be 
esteemed as less than nothing if he were onlyan 
author. This prejudice still shows itself here 
and there, but the force of honoured examples 
must, in time, crush it. Authorship is, accord- 
ing to the spirit in which it is pursued, an infamy, 
a pastime, a day-labour, a handicraft, an art a 
science, a virtue. 


This world cannot explain its own difficulties 
without the assistance of another. 


On reflecting on all the frauds and deceptions 
that have succeeded in ing mankind, it is 
really astonishing upon how very small a foun- 
dation an immense superstructure may be raised. 
The solution of this may, perhaps, be found.in 
the axiom of the atomists: That there must ever 









































































































































































































































































































RECIPES. Path 
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be a much greater distance between nothing, 
and that which is least, than between that which 
is least, and the greatest. ‘ 

Of method this may be said: if we make it our 
slave, it is well, but it is bad if we are slaves to 
method. A gentleman once told me that he 
made it a regular rule to read fifty pages every 
day of some author or other, and on no account 
to fall short of that number, nor to exceed it. I 
silently set hirn down for a man who might have 
taste to read something worth writing, but who 
never could have genius himself to write any 
thing worth reading. 


Most men abuse courtiers, and affect to despise 
courts; yet most men are proud of the acquaint- 
ance of the one, and would be glad to live in the 
other. 

We follow the world in approving others, but 
we go before it in approving ourselves. 


Matches wherein one party is all passion, and 
the other all indifference, will assumilate about 
as well as ice and fire. It is possible that the fire 
will dissolve the ice, but it is most probable that 
it will be extinguished in the attempt. 

Endeavour 
To build their minds up fair, and on the stage 
Decipher to the life what honours wait 
Qn good and glorious actions, and the shame 
That treads upon the heels of vice.’’ 

It is not every man that can afford to wear a 
shabby coat; and worldly wisdom dictates to her 
disciples, the propriety of dressing somewhat 
beyond their means, but of living within them; 
for every one sees how we dress, but none see 
how we live, except we choose to let them. But 
the truly great are, by universal suffrage, exempt 
from these trammels, and may live or dress as 
they please. , 

Sleep, the type of death, is also, like that which 
it typifies, restricted to the earth. It flies from 
hell, and is excluded from heaven. 

If kings would only determine not to extend 
their dominivns, until they had filled them with 
happiness, they would find the smallest territo- 
ries too large, but the longest life too short, for 
the full accomplishment of so grand and so noble 
an ambition. 

The keenest abuse of our enemié#will not hurt 
us so much in the estimation of the discerning, as 
the injudicious praise of our friends. 


There is a paradox in pride—it makes some 
men ridiculous, but prevents others from becom- 
ing 50. 

There is scarce any profession in the common- 
wealth more necessary, which is so slightly per- 
formed, as that of a schoolmaster. The reason 
whereof I conceive to be these. First, young 
scholars make this calling their refuge; yea, 
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perchance before they have taken any degree in, 


the university, commence schoolmastérs in the 
coumitry, as if nothing else were required to set 
up this profession but only a rod and a ferula. 
Secondly, others who are able, use it only as a 











passage to fetter preferment, to patch the rent, 
in their present fortune, till they can provide a 
new one, and betake themselves to some more 
gainful calling. Thirdly, they are disheartened 
from doing their best with the miserable reward 
which in some places they receive, being mas- 
ters to the children, and slaves to their parents. 
Fourthly, being grown rich they grow negligent» 
and scorn to touch the school but -by the proxy 
of an usher.—Fudler. 
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RECIPES. 
TO CLEAN BLACK LACE VEILS. 

These are cleansed by passing them through a 
warm liquor of bullock’s gall and water: after 
which they must be rinsed in cold water; then 
cleaned for stiffening, and finished as follows: 

Take a small piece of glue, about the size of 
a bean, pour boiling water upon it, which will 
dissolve it, and when dissolved pass the veil 
through it, then clap it between your hands and 
frame it or pin it out, taking care to keep the 
edges straight and even. 





A METHOD OF CLEANING WHITE SATIN, SILKS, 
&e. 

Make a solution of the finest hard white soap, 
and when at a hand heat, handle your silks 
through this, drawing them through the hand if 
they are such as will bear it. If any particular? 
spots appear, which may easily be discerned by 
holding the satin up to the light, such spots. must 
be dipped in the liquor, and gently rubbed be- 
tween the hands. Sometimes two or three liquors 
are required in this way. The things must then 
be rinsed in lukewarm weter, then dried and 
finished by being pinned out, and the flossy or 
bright side well brushed with a clean clothes 
brush, the way of the nap. The more it is 
brushed, the more beautiful it wilhappear. If 
you are near a calenderer, your articles may be 
calendered; if not, you may’ finish them by dip- 
ping a sponge into a little size, made by boiling 
isinglass in water, and rubbing the wrong side. 
Your things must then be pinned out a second 
time, and again brushed and dried near a fire, 
or in awarm room. Silks are done the same 
way, but not brushed. If the silks are for dyeing, 
instead of passing them through a solution of soap 
and water, they must be boiled off; but if the 
silks are very stout, the water must only be of 
heat sufficient to extract the filth. Being then 
rinsed in warm water, they are in a proper state 
for receiving the dye. 


ANOTHER METHOD FOR CLEANING WHITE 
SATINS. i 


French chalk must be strewed over them, and 
then well brushed off with a hard brush. Should 
the satin not be sufficiently cleaned by thedirst 
dusting, it may be done a second time, and it will 
both clean and beautify the satin. The more it 
is brushed the better. 
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